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The 
Jones Readers 


A Five Book Series. An Eight Book Series. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


MicuaEL Trifles make perfection, 
though perfection is no trifle. 


G. Srantey Child-study marks the in- 
troduction of evolutionary thought into the field of 
the human soul. ‘ 


Dr. W. T. Harnts: The more times you get one 
to begin at the bottom of a new ladder, the more 
ladders he gets up. 


RatpH Watpo Emerson: The truest test of 
civilization is not the census, not the size of cities, 
not the crops; no, but the kind of man the country 
turns out. 


Luruer BurBank, in “The Training of the 
Human Plant’: I wish to lay special stress upon 
the absurdity, not tO call it by a harsher term, of 
running children through the same mill in a lot, 
with absolutely no real reference to their indi- 
viduality. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. H. Grout, East Bridge- 
water, Mass.: Other considerations than that of 
salary determine to some extent the length of time 
good teachers can be retained on the teaching 
force. My own experience: has taught me that 


pleasant surroundings, opportunities, and advan- 


tages not found elsewhere, and a feeling that one’s 
work is appreciated, all prove attractions not easily 
resisted. 


State SUPERINTENDENT E. T. Kan- 
sas: The primary teacher who takes a roomful of 
little ones and unlocks for them the mysteries of 
the printed page, and who opens the way to all 
the treasures of literature, who puts them in a way 
to a command of‘their mother tongue, is perform- 
ing a service more valuable than that of the pro- 
fessor of Greek or Latin, as he meets from day to 
day his dozen or fifteen students. 


SUPERINTENDENT Henry D. Hervey, Malden, 
Mass.: The greatest problem is not to hold in the 
ranks of the profession teachers of professional 
skill and personal fitness, but to induce young peo- 
ple capable of becoming the worthy successors of 
such teachers to enter the ranks. This can be 
done only by dignifying the profession by making 
the tenure secure, by making advancement depend 


solely upon merit, and by offering adequate sala- 
ries. 


A BREAD AND BUTTER SUBJECT. 
BY ELIZABETH FERRIS. 


“There was only one time since the creation of 
the world when things were as they should be. 
That was when he was between twenty-one and 
twenty-five years old. All that ever came before 
that time is now obsolete, and everything that has 
been discovered since is a fad!” 

A ripple of approving laughter went round the 
circle of grade teachers gathered about Miss Gay- 
man’s desk at this petulant taking-off of their 
elderly superintendent. 

“He positively forbids the use of clay,—just 
think of it!—because he says this town’ is made up 
of working people, and their children need thor- 
ough drill in the bread-and-butter subjects, and no 
time wasted in fads! But, oh, girls! why can’t I 
get it in as busy work? I have carte blanche 
there, you know! TI’ll do it at my own expense. 
Wouldn’t you, now?” 

“I certainly should,” said one of those appealed 
to. “It was the first of industries, and as your chil- 
dren are now in the savage era i 

A hand was laughingly placed over her mouth 
as the company dispersed. 

A month later Miss Gayman looked up from her 
evening desk work to see the superintendent 
ushering in a huge laboring man, with hands and 
garments covered with shop-grime, but with a 
most prepossessing, intelligent, humorous counte- 
nance peering out from beneath the shock of red 
hair which tumbled over his rugged forehead as he 
pulled off his cap and stood studying her with a 
puzzled expression so like little Jack Lever’s that 
she held out her hand with a friendly smile, calling 
him by name at once. She-had heard much of 
little Jack’s wonderful father, who was always so 
busy inventing machines. 

“IT thought I'd just stop,” said the man. “I 
wanted to talk to you about them little clay birds, 
and turtles, and rabbits, and things my boy 
brought home from school Friday night. I just 
couldn’t believe him when he said he’d made ’em 
in school, and the teacher a-lettin’ him, and even 
a-tellin’ him to!” 

“T told you so!” said the superintendent, but 
only with his smile. The teacher gathered herself 
together to defend her work. 

“He wasn’t suited with ’em, so he put a damp 
cloth over ’em, and'then worked ’em over and over 
all the evenin’. Never teched his book oncet,” 
continued the man. “Now, when I went to school 
I drawed a picture; just one, mind you. It was a 
picture of a house with a fence and a walk. It 
showed both gable ends, and while I was a-lookin’ 
at it hard, and a-thinkin’ it wasn’t just right, and 
a-tryin’ to see what to do to make it right, I forgot 
to watch the teacher, and he sneaked up on me, 
an’ made me stand up on the floor for a half an 
hour with Sal Larkus’s old slat sunbunnit on, 
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which I rebelled* when the bodys got to laughin’ at 
me, and got licked into the bargain. I stuck to 
my books after that!” 

Another dumb “I told you so!” 

“And now,” continued the speaker, “I want to 
say to this here little woman that I’ve been 
a-workin’ six months and spending hundreds of 
dollars at the shop tryin’ to get other folks to do 
fer me what I could a-done for myself in as many 
weeks if it hadn’t a-been fer that fool teacher and 
Sal Larkus’s old sunbunnit. I was two years 
a-gettin’ my first machine out of my head through 
somebody else’s hands. It was pretty much as if 
I’d hand the superintendent here a stick and tell 
him to go to whittlin’ on it and make what I’m 
a-thinkin’ about! 

“You see,” he went on after a moment, “‘it’s this 
way. A man laboring hard every day can see the 
necessity for something to lighten his own per- 
ticular kind of labor. Andaman with my kind of 
a head can see just what wheels, and levers, and 
shapes of things must be put together to make the 
thing that will meet that necessity. But if his 
hands is like this,’"——-and the man stretched out two 
big, red, hirsute paws, grimed, and seamed, and 
calloused, and stiffened with toil,—‘then his family 
has to suffer while he spends his time and money 
tryin’ to make those fellows with the trained fingers 
, see what he sees. I tell you, young woman, it 
would be worth a power of time and money to me 
to-day if that there clay work had a-growed into 
i ‘my hands along with drawin’ and such-like. My 
4 boy can’t have too much of it. Let him have some 
. time. from his books fer it, even, if he needs it. 
5 | Well, I must be goin’, and many thanks to you!” 

When the teacher turned back from the door, 
she saw the superintendent vanishing into a hall 
j at the other end of the room. She was sorry for 
this. She really was not going to say :— 

“T told you so!” 


* Colloquial expression. 


THE MALICIOUS BOY. 
ae , ‘ The “malicious boy’ is a concentration of 
viciousness that defies systematic treatment. He 
| shows kis badness in many ways. He is the 
} Ishmaelite of the school, His hand is against 
i every one that is obedient, studious, and civil. He 
misrepresents at home and does everything 
i imaginable to annoy, injure, or produce confusion 
at school. There is no movement so destructive 
of discipline and good government as that which 
comes from open defiance of authority, whether 
imposed by the state, the family, or the school. 
His case is that of perverted,moral blindness. The 
gates of the mind are closed to all truth. Such a 
boy is the tyrant and usurper of authority in the 
schoolroom. If such an one cannot be won over 
to fidelity and duty, then he should not remain in 
school to infect the orderly disposed. But it is a 
great victory to bring the wilful, malicious boy into 
right habits of living with his fellows in school.— 
Kansas City Report. 
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New York has had a state department of educa- 
tion since 1854. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE WOMEN’S. 
CLUBS. 


BY JANE A, STEWART. 


“Education” has been the slogan of the years 
since the organization of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in 1889, and the work of the 
education committee and loyal, earnest constitu- 
ency of women’s clubs throughout the country has 
been steadily directed toward improving the edu- 
cational opportunities and conditions. It is an in- 
teresting story; and it is a pointed indication of 
the spiritual and altruistic forces which underlie 
the whole club movement. 

While individual interests may <centre in the 
small literary club, originally formed for self- 


MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, 
President Milwaukee- Downer College. 


culture, yet the circumference of interests and 
activities encompasses every need of home, and 
school, and state. Wherever the Federated 
Woman’s Club has sprung there has been evi- 
denced an increased vital interest in education, 
shown in better public sentiment, improved 
methods, a quickened sense of responsibility, and 
wiser legislation, and, naturally, the women’s work 
for educational advance has adapted itself to local 
needs and conditions in each state. 

In Texas, for example, where the rural schools 
call loudest for help, the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has extended the club movement 
into rural districts, organizing the women into 
clubs and leagues whose immediate purpose is to 
secure longer school terms, local school taxation, 
and better schoolhouses, equipment, and grounds. 
Similar work has been done by the “infant” fed- 
eration of Idaho. 

Assistance given to the rural schools, especially 
in the establishment of industrial branches, has 
been a feature of the work of the Georgia Federa- 
tion, which has erected and paid for a model indus- 
trial training school. In this work the Massachu- 
setts Federation has lent a hand by paying for a 
teacher of manual training. 

The movement for industrial training has been 
abetted by the women of South Carolina clubs, 


"whose latest great success has been the establish- 


ment of the new Industrial School for Wayward 
Boys, for which the legislature has made complete 
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provision, and the credit is freely given to the 
women. For a year the doors of this school have 
been open, offering golden opportunities for refor- 
mation to those who before this had only the perii- 
tentiary and the chain-gang to look forward to, 
and after that nothing. 

A more general introduction of manual training 
in the schools, in lieu of athletics in the extreme as 
practiced now, is one of the definite aims of the 
Indiana State Federation, which labors, also, to 
create public sentiment for the ethical training of 
children, for better-trained teachers, and the ¢o- 
operation of parent with teacher. 

The Trade School for Girls at Syracuse, N. Y., 
is the chief educational achievement of the Empire 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, which raised 


MISS MARGARET EVANS, 
Dean Carleton College. 


a fund of $5,000 for this enterprise, the work of 
maintenance being now the worthy object of club 
work and club effort. 

The College of Industrial Arts for Young 
Women, established by the state of Texas, owes its 
inception to the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, who have also arranged a college extension 
course in household economics. 

The distribution and maintenance of scholar- 
ships in institutions of learning has been a feature 
of educational provision which the federated clubs 
have willingly and ably taken up in all parts of the 
United States. The Women’s Clubs department 
of education in South Carolina leads in this line 
with fifty-seven scholarships in its gift offered by 
the various schools and colleges of the state. 
More than twenty scholarships in various institu- 
tions of learning are at the disposal of the Texas 
Federation, besides the scholarship in the State 
University, which they maintain. Kansas Federa- 
tion, has eighteen free scholarships on its list. 
Louisiana Federation has aided by scholarships 
poor worthy girls anxious to fit themselves as 
teachers. Colorado club women now have nine- 
teen scholarships, all in use, and with excellent 
management dn a fund of $1,500 have been enabled 
to help scores of girls complete a course of study 
and become trained teachers in the public schools. 
New Hampshire club women have done similar 
work in maintaining young girls at the State Nor- 
mal school, in return for which they are to teach 
two years in the rural districts of the’ state. 
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Florida women have provided a kindergarten: 
scholarship in the Woman’s College of Florida, 
hoping to encourage young women to take up this 
work, 

The kindergarten has naturally had a strong 
appeal to club women. To get the kindergarten 
introduced in the public school systems of their 
states has been the good work of the State Fed- 
erations in Florida and Kansas, and many local 
clubs, as in Arizona, have established and equipped 
kindergartens as object lessons to the towns, 
cities, and states. 

An Illinois club in a college town purchased a 
residence near the college grounds, and equipped 
it for domestic science under the college adminis- 
tration. The same club raised about $6,000 to. 
save a small college property which would revert 
unless this amount was paid. 

In educational, as in church work, the orgah- 
ized women have lifted the burden of responsibility 
in raising funds. The success attending the com- 
pletion of the $10,000 endowment of a chair of do- 
mestic science for the education of teachers by the 
federation has inspired one of the Wisconsin nor- 
mal schools and the State University to similar 
action. 

Pennsylvania clubs worked for the election of 
women on local school boards, securing over forty 
women members in Philadelphia. The California 
State Federation raised $1,000 and furnished a 
clubhouse for women students at Berkeley Uni- 
versity. The Tennessee Federation has worked 
for larger appropriations for the public schools, 
realizing that the public school is “the dearest in- 
terest of society.” The Tennessee Federation 
aims to establish in Memphis an institution pat- 
terned after Pratt Institute. 

The organization of the “school city” method of 
self-government in public schools has been actively 
encouraged by the Massachusetts Federation. 
New Jersey women have aroused sentiment in 
favor of equal salaries for equally able men and 
women. 

Compulsory education, 48 a pailiative for child 
labor evils, has been a foremost consideration with 
the women’s clubs of Maryland, as in Georgia, and 
a number of other states, both north and south. 

The club women, it is generaily known, are con- 
tinually exercising great influence in legislation, 
and are especially concerned in that which touches 
educational interests. Notably is this evidenced 
bv the District of Columbia Federation, which, 
owing to its strategic location, is called upon by 
the General Federation to do the necessary lobby- 
ing for national legislation; and which sounds the 
keynote for wise local legislation. Adequate play- 
grounds for children; increased number of 
modern, hygienic school buildings, and manual 
training schools; increased pay for teachers; 
women on the school boards, and the compulsory 
education law are the effective measures for which 
the women’s clubs are working, not only in the 
‘District of Columbia, but in all the states where 

education is the paramount question and is re- 
garded as the state’s chief business. 


The educational work of the General Federa- 
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tion of Women’s Clubs has an able leverage in the 
good work for libraries and for library extension. 
As a result often of the efforts of club women 
nearly every small city possesses a library. 

Wisconsin, it appears, was the pioneer in estab- 
lishing a system of traveling libraries, for study 
clubs, which are now being circulated by the State 
Free Library Commission, created through the ef- 
forts of club women. 

Colorado’s most successful achievement has been 


with the traveling libraries, now also a ward of the © 


state, with a4 state appropriation, and under a state 
commission, composed entirely of club women. 
Colorado has the largest per capita educational tax 
in the country. 

Kansas clubs give art exhibits, and spend the 
“money in work for public libraries. 

The library extension committee of the Penn- 
-sylvania State Federation has aided in securing a 
state appropriation of $25,000 to carry on the work 
of the free library commission. 

The traveling library committee of the Kentucky 
‘State Federation has nearly 100 cases containing 
over 5,000 volumes, traveling through a score of 
mountain counties in the state not touched by rail. 

The varied educational work of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has been greatly ex- 
panded during recent years under the foresighted 
Mirection of the late Miss Mary M. Abbott of 
“Watertown, Conn. Her plan for the affiliation of 
-the educational work of all the national societies 
of women especially interested in the public 
schools has been realized in the creation of the 
“new department of women’s organizations of the 
National Education Association, by which five 
special lines of women’s effort are outlined: Com- 
pulsory education, good school buildings, higher 

~teaching standards and adequate pay, proper school 
supervision, and moral training. 

Trained women have given their service to the 

-work of the general educational committee during 
the years as its chairman, prominent among them 
being Miss Ellen Sabin, head of Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis., and Miss Mar- 
garet Evans, dean of Carleton College, Northfield, 

“Minn. 

The interests of the club women range from 

-those of ‘the concentrated life of great cities to 
those of the sparsely settled frontiers, from ques- 


-tions of national scope to those of the country dis- 


trict school, but everywhere the women are evi- 


-dently meeting the educational problems presented 


with alert and serious minds, and in the most 
- practically helpful fashion. 


EDUCATION. 
BY GOVERNOR R. M. PATERSON, TENNESSEE. 


To educate the children of the state is the first duty of 
sovereign power. To neglect it is a crime. 
Three-fourths of all the inmates of our prisons have 
-never had the advantages of education. 
What the state Spends on its children it will many fold 
save on its men and women. It adds to the general store 
. of wealth and intelligence, it decreases crime, it gives the 
citizen a better conception of his relations to society, of 
- his own right as a free man; it broadens and elevates the 
~unit, it adds strength, and glory, and dignity to the state. 
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CONCERNING THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM AT 
HARVARD. 


BY ROBERT WITHINGTON. 

Recent Attacks Have Brought the Subject Into the Public 
Mind—It Is Not Deleterious, After All—At Least Its Ad- 
vantages Outweigh Its Disadvantages—A Temporary Su- 
perficialty Leads to a Larger Growth—Superficialty and 
Thoroughness Not Antithetical—A «‘Power to Think’”’ De- 
veloped—And a Perspective Attained—The General 


Course Is Most Appreciated in the Graduate School/of Ap- 
plied Science, 


*The other day a professor in Harvard Univer- 
sity asked a junior in the college what courses he 
was taking. The boy gave a list of studies, which 
included the history of the English drama, the 
theory of design, and courses in ethics, economics, 
and French. 

“Aren't you rather ashamed when people ask 
you what you are studying here?” inquired the 
professor; and the student admitted that perhaps 
he was. But he enjoyed each, derived profit from 
all, and his conscience assured him he was wasting 
time in none. ‘Yes,’ said the professor, “here is 
a list of practically unrelated subjects,—in English 
and French, philosophy, economics, and architec- 
ture,—and it’s a good list; I quite approve of it.” 

“The great mistake that freshman advisers make 
here,” continued the professor, “is in giving a man 
too much in that line of work wherein he shows an 
interest. For instance, suppose a boy comes here 
who is fond of one branch of science. His father 
has said to him: ‘You may go through the scien- 
tific school, but I want you to go through the col- 
lege first.’ So the boy comes here and goes to 
his adviser; and his adviser asks him where his in- 
terests lie. ‘Im science,’ says the boy; and his 
adviser suggests four-fifths of his work in scien- 
tific subjects. Now this is all wrong. Why, the 
boy might as well have entered the scientific school 
in the first place; his college course is not doing 
him any good. 

“This state of things is not a fault of the elective 
system. It is a misuse of it—not on the part of 
the boy, but on that of his adviser. I have taught 
boys,” the professor continued, “who have entered 
the. scientific school without taking a college 
course, and those whose determination to study 
scientific subjects came after their graduation from 
college. Of course a boy in the latter class is be- 
hind on facts at the beginning, but only at the be- 
ginning. In six months he is far ahead of the boy 
who did not go through college, for this reason: 
because he had acquired in college the ability to 
think—to grasp the more important, and separate 
it from the less important, whereas the other bur- 
dened his mind with all the facts as if they were of 
equalimportance. This power to think is acquired 
unconsciously, no doubt, but it is there. 

“The university has recognized the importance 
of this collegiate training by requiring a bachelor’s 
degree from those who seek to enter the law and 
medical schools, as well as the newly-formed 
Graduate School of Applied Science, where the 
‘seneral course’ is most appreciated. Take a bit 
of economics in preparation for the law, if you 
want to; or a little chemistry, if you are looking 
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forward to medicine; byt better too little than too 
much. 

“IT once knew a man,” the professor went on, 
“who entered his father’s factory after his gradua- 
tion to learn the manufacturing side of the busi- 
ness. He took a course in elementary economics 
that he might know the principles of business; but 
he did not specialize in that department. He could 
not, of course, learn the technical side of manufac- 
turing here, nor did he seek to. On the contrary, 
he studied astronomy, philosophy, literature, his- 
tory, and the fine arts. Was he unwise in thus pre- 
paring himself for his future career? I think not; 
for he got an insight into some of the forms of 
human activity,—he gained an appreciation of what 
mankind had done, and an interest in what men 
were doing; then, when he graduated, he went 
into the factory to learn the business. 

“What good had his college course done him? 
He had a smattering of knowledge; he knew a 
thing here and a thing there, but nothing about the 
manufacturing methods he was going to take up. 
The facts he would forget in two years, or five 
years, or ten years, for unless a man is to teach, he 
soon forgets the facts he learned in college. But 
what he had gained was this: He had an interest 
in things outside the shop; he could read about 
them intelligently and discuss them appreciatively ; 
he had acquired a taste for good literature and art. 
When the day’s work was over, he did not seek 
relaxation in the vaudeville playhouse, nor did he 
need go to Wonderland or Coney Island to forget 
his toil. His mind was rested by activity in other 
directions, not by passive yacuity. The factory 
work, in turn, was a rest from his other activities, 
and he came to it refreshed and vigorous. That 
is what the elective system did for him, and what 
it does for hundreds of others like him. 

“Twenty-five years ago, a man with a college 
degree who sought a business position was handi- 
capped thereby; nowadays, the man who won’t 
employ college graduates is regarded as an old 
fogy who is blind to his own interests. This is 
somewhat due to the fact that many employers to- 
day are_college men, whereas a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the employers were not. But much more 
is it due to the fact that college men are quick to 
learn, eager to get ahead, and make their em- 
ployers’ interests their own. They have acquired 
that ‘power to think,’ so they can afford to lose 
three or four years in getting started; they have 
got a broader view of life and the world in general, 
the more they know of human interests, activities, 
and aims. 
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“For these reasons,” said the professor to the 
student, “your list of studies is admirable. The 
elective system is not, of course, perfect, and it is 
often misused; but this misuse occurs more often 
on the side of specialization than of generalization. 
When you come down to it, you have got to spe- 


cialize after you graduate; for this is an age of 


specialization. It does not matter what you do,— 
law or teaching, medicine or business,—all demand 
specialization. But college is the place for gen- 
eralization. Just as the mill-pond, covering a 
large area with shallow water, gathers force as it 
rises over the dam and plunges through the nar- 
row gorge to turn the mill-wheel, so the boy in 
college, choosing his courses over a wide field and 
covering it but superficially, gathers the power to: 
think, and the ability to learn that enables him 
after graduation to confine himself within the nar- 
row limits of his chosen field and do his part in the 
work of the world. 

“The boy is getting his mental growth; he is sur- 
veying the field of action. He may be superficial 
for a while, but what of that? As long as he does 
his work thoroughly—and there is no antithesis 
between superficiality of knowledge and thorough- 
ness of work—no harm can come to him; and if 
he does not do his work thoroughly, the fault does 
not lie with the elective system. There are proper 
precautions taken to prevent careless and slip-shod 
work; the dean exists in colleges where the course 
is rigidly prescribed. 

‘When boys feel—as so many of them do feel— 
that four more years could profitably be spent at 
college in the midst of the wealth of material 
offered in courses; when one hears the exclama- 
tion—so often heard—How I wish I could have 
taken this or that course!’ or the lament—so often 
voiced—'I missed so-and-so because there was not 
time for everything!’ then one may be sure that 
the elective system has succeeded in suggesting— 
as it means to suggest—the wide range of human 
activities and achievements; that it has succeeded 
in making the boy see—as it means to make him 
see—his ignorance; that it has succeeded in mak- 
ing him desire—as it means to make him desire— 
more knowledge. The boy has become like Soc- 
rates; he knows his great ignorante and is eager 
to learn. And this is the greatest help to growth! 

“The elective system is, then, vindicated; for it 
has awakened interest, caused a desire for knowl- 
edge, and given a power and capability for thought 
that a stereotyped prescribed list of studies cam 
never develop. And with a proper perspective and 
poise in addition comes accomplishment.” 


a 


HAPPINESS. 


Happiness is a shy plant. 


For the one who nurses and watches it, devotes time: 


and thought to its culture, and who tries to remove all hindrances from the soil, and 
shelter it from every rough wind, it never reaches anything but a puny and uncertain de- 
velopment. But he who is too busy with other things to bestow much attention upon it, 
whose heart and hands are too full of weightier matters to heed its vagaries, will usually 
be rewarded with a hardy and plentiful growth. There is nothing better than a little 


wholesome letting alone in the matter of watering and petting so far as one’s own happi-- 


ness is concerned. It will not live under a glass.—Exchange. 
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COLLEGE FRATERNITIES.—(I.) 
IBY PRESIDENT A. T. PERRY, MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


First I transmit the evidence that has come to 
me from a number of institutions to which a fra- 
ternity questionnaire was sent. Altogether, 
twenty-five colleges of the Middle West and four 
in the East sent more or less complete replies—a 
total of twenty-nine institutions. Of the colleges 
reporting, fourteen. have fraternities and eleven 
have none. Those which do not have them are 
uniformly glad that they do not, although a few of 
the reporting officers were themselves fraternity 
men in college. On the other hand, some officers, 
not themselves belonging to a fraternity in comeet, 
are strong in commending them. 

The benefits of fraternities as reported may bes 
thus summarized: That pride in their chapter and 
the close fellowship act as a spur to good work for 
most members. The upper classmen stimulate the 
freshmen, and the weaker men are held up to a 
higher standard than they would otherwise attain. 
That they serve to introduce men to social cus- 
toms, promote the social life of the members, and 
act as a refining influence upon the whole college 
life. The fraternities seek to maintain good social 
form. That weak men inclined to dissipation are 
held up by their mates and made to obey rules. 
That close, permanent friendships are formed in 
the fraternities. That they form an additional tie 
binding alumni to their college. 

The injurious effects of fraternities may also be 
summarized as follows: (Apparently chiefly), 
the destruction of the democratic spirit. This is 
aggravated by the clannishness of fraternity men, 
as well as the jealousy of non-fraternity men, and 
results often in the formation of cliques to the in- 
jury of the sense of a common college life. Ex- 
cessive emphasis upon the social side to the neg- 
lect of real college work; they encourage a great 
waste of time in games, conversation, smoking, etc. 
Where the leadership is bad they often exert a 
demoralizing and even immoral influence upon 
their members. Drawing away of interest from 
literary societies and other college enterprises. 
Fraternity rivalry often has a bad effect upon col- 
lege politics. Extravagant expenditure is encour- 
aged, and the poor boy has to try to keep up with 
the rich, with disastrous results financially. 

In view of this array of evils, it is significant to 
note that, with two exceptions, institutions) that 
have fraternities think that on the whole the bene- 
fits exceed the evils, while all institutions that 
have none think that their evil influence exceeds 
all possible good, although the qualification is 
‘made in a few cases that for.a small institution they 
are more objectionable than for a large one. 

It seems to be quite generally agreed that the 
fraternity; especially when it is in a house of its 
own, supplies to some extent the place of a home, 
and its fellowship overcomes homesickness. 

The usefulness of the fraternity in college ad- 
ministration and discipline is denied by some and 
stoutly affirmed by others. This seems to depend 
upon the executive's sympathet.c attitude and the 
methods of discipline in vogue. In all but two in- 
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stitutions reporting fraternities they are used as a 
means to reach institutional ends, in some with 
marked effect. 

It seems to be the unanimous opinion that pre- 
paratory or high school students are too immature 
to be trusted with fraternities, and that high school 
students ought to be at home. 

Most of my reporters think sororities should. be 
put on the same plane as fraternities, but not all. 
One, discriminating president says: “They are in 
practice more objectionable. Girls take such in- 
terests too seriously, in too partisan a spirit, and 
the social life of girls is relatively more important 
to them.” 
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EDUCATION AT THE COMING FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION. 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


There is to be held in London during the com- 
ing summer, opening in May, a great Franco- 
British exhibition, in which the achievements of 
France and Great Britain in every department of 
art, industry, and science will be shown side by 
side, inviting and facilitating critical and intelligent 
comparison. The exhibition is conceived on a 
most ambitious and comprehensive scale, forty 
acres in the west of London being devoted ‘to. the 
halls and grounds. It marks a new stage, and 
one of distinct interest, in such exhibitions, in be- 
ing confined to two nations, instead of made uni- 
versal. Much is to be said in behalf of this. It 
makes possible much more definite comparative 
study, and gets rid of the confusion, and conges- 
tion, and indigestion inevitable in the omnibus ex- 
positions to which we have been used. It is an 
experiment that will be watched with deep interest. 
It is pregnant with suggestions for exhibitions of a 
special character between various pairs of nations. 

The education department of the coming ex- 
hibition will be given special prominence; and we 
call attention to it particularly in the hope that 
many American teachers during their holidays in 
Europe next summer will avail themselves of the 
opportunity of witnessing what promises to be one 
of the most significant educational exhibitions ever 
arranged. Our American educational public will 
feel the warmer interest in it from the fact that 
Sir William Mather, so conspicuous a friend of 
America and so deeply interested in our own edu- 
cational life, is chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the British education section, more influen- 
tial than any other in determining its character, 
and that another member of the very strong com- 
mittee is Professor Michael Sadler, who holds so 
peculiarly warm a place in the heart of every 
teacher who heard his noble lectures here a few 
years ago. 

The building which is being constructed for this 
education section will be commodious and suitably 
decorated, making an imposing effect worthy of its 
great purpose. We have seen no outline of the 
French exhibit, but it will undoubtedly be as com- 
plete and interesting as the British exhibit. The 
French authorities are resolved to make a great 
display, and their education department will adjoin 
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that of Great Britain. A main and laudable pur- 
pose of the whole exhibition is to strengthen the 
new entente cordiale between the two nations. 

The British education exhibit will illustrate 
British education in all its branches, from the ele- 
mentary schools up to the universities. The com- 
mittee is organizing exhibits, illustrations, and 
‘demonstrations of the various grades of national 
education, as well as of science and art teaching 
cand technical instruction. Its aim is to secure the 
best examples of educational work and methods 
from the whole of the United Kingdom, of such a 
perfect and impressive character as shall display 
from top to bottom what Great Britain is doing for 
the education, mentally and physically, of the 
young people of the nation. All orders of educa- 
‘tional institutions are to contribute exhibits typical 
-of their special work, in the form of pictorial illus- 
tration, statistics, charts, and actual specimens of 
the results achieved by them. The following is a 
brief outline of the material being collected in con- 
nection with the exhibits which are already being 
organized :— 

Government departments in relation to educa- 
tion; elementary schools; technical schools and 
colleges; defective children; secondary schools; 
universities; university extension work; training 
institutions; agricultural colleges; schools of art; 
institutions for specialized instruction. 

It is intended to have in connection with the 
education section a.number of cinematograph and 
stereoscopic illustrations of lessons and work be- 
ing done by scholars and students with their teach- 
ers, and of their games and other occupations, with 
the object of supplying a living demonstration of 
school and college life. Artists will be sent by the 
committee to the selected institutiéns to help per- 
fect the arrangements for this purpose. 
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This is certainly a magnificent program; and 
carried out under the broad and energetic direction 
of Sir William Mather and his distinguished asso- 
ciates, we may be sure that the fulfilment will be 
even better than the large promise. It sets the 
American to wishing that these French and Eng- 
lish educational exhibits, collected as they will be 
with such rare intelligence, probably the most 
scientific and representative collections of the kind 
ever made, might, when they have served their 
special purpose as a feature of the general exhi- 
bition in London, be transported bodily to America 
next winter, to do here, also, their great informing 
and inspiring work, alongside a similar collection 
which we might make illustrating our own educa- 
tional work and progress. 

It sets the American to thinking of one thing 
more. The suggestion has been made that in con- 
nection with the celebration in Germany next year 
of the fifth centennial of the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, and the first centennial of the 
University of Berlin, the United States, which owes 
so much to Germany in education, should con- 
tribute to the celebration, if agreeable to Germany, 
by sharing in a German-American educational ¢x- 
hibition at Leipzig, illustrating the history and 
present achievements of the two countries in every 
field of their education. Sir William Mather and 
his English friends furnish us here with a compre- 
hensive and admirable suggestion, in their Anglo- 
French program, of what such a German-Ameri- 
can educational exhibition ought to be. Their 
plan also raises the question whether the proposed 
Leipzig exhibition, should the proposal find favor, 
might not better be limited to the university field 
exclusively, the field of the higher education, and 
take in all four countries, Germany, Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. 


EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


ABOUT HOME. 


Two weeks about home is a rare treat for the 
Spectator in these intense times. Fourteen days 
about home! Yes, but even these were somewhat 
busy, as, omitting the quiet Sundays, there were 
fourteen lectures and addresses in twelve days, and 
other important functions in which the Spectator 
bore an active part. 

These are busy days, indeed, in which we live, 
but the busy-ness of it is what makes life so well 
worth living. One of the best events of the two 
weeks was the hearing of a notable lecture by W. 
L. Tomlins. I had heard him several times before, 
and always with satisfaction, but never did he come 
anywhere near the height which he reached this 
time. Impressionist that he is, he needs a setting 
for his message, and he had it this time. | The 
audience was close to him, physically and profes- 
sionally. There was time enough; and he was in 
the best of form for lecturing. Many a month will 
pass before the effect of that personal, intellectual, 
and spiritual uplift will be eliminated from my life. 
Thought, emotion, and life will always be the bet- 


ter for it. Thank you, my noble friend. Emerson 
says: “Who hears me and understands me is mine, 
a possession for all time.” In that sense I am 
yours for alltime, Mr. Tommlins. 

_The hearing of Dr. Endicott Peabody of the 
Groton school of Groton, Mass., at the annual 
Harvard Teachers’ ‘Association was well worth 
one’s while. It was a talk on boys such as no 
one else could give. His successful experience 
with favored boys, his intensely human view of 
their life, with choice humor that sends a shimmer 
of pleasantry over every paragraph, combined to 
make his address most delightful. 

An afternoon before the Marlborough Woman’s 
Club brought my message on “Making Boys 
Manly” to ardently sympathetic listeners, and 
caused genuine regret that I can so rarely accept 
these invitations. These clubs furnish an audience 
with a distinct flavor of interest. It is almost 
thirty years since I first addressed a woman’s club. 
How these clubs have multiplied since then! How 
heightened their power, how perfected their poise! 

The Fitchburg Normal school, always enjoyable 
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an all-round setting otherwise impossible. 
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and inspiring, was never quite so much so as this 
timre. Principal Thompson has developed in his 
students rare intellectual alertness and professional 
devotion, and has given these a training school set- 
ting nowhere excelled and rarely approached. To 
Superintendent Joseph G. Edgerly of the city 
schools much credit is due. Never have I known 
the relation of a city corps and a normal school to 
be so satisfactorily adapted and adjusted as here. 
The state could well afford to pay Mr. Edgerly’s 
salary for the good he does the school. Mr. Alex- 
ander’s work in the training school is another 
valuable attraction to the students and to those 
who come there for teachers. One of the best 
superintendents in Massachusetts, one of the best 
from any point of view, goes.to the school every 
year in the first weeks of the senior year and mort- 
gages about a third of the class, and from time to 
time during the year goes. up to see how they are 
getting on. He has done this for four years. 

The Sunday School Union of the Universalist 
denomination has not a rival in the United States. 
It is fifty-seven years old, has held eight meetings 
a year,—dinner at 6 o'clock, address at 8 o’clock,— 
with an average attendance at supper of nearly 
300, and for the address nearly 400. Sixteen Sun- 
day schools of Boston and vicinity are in the 
union. . It is supported by a fund of $13,000 pro- 
vided by a far-seeing man in the long ago. This 
fund enables the union to maintaih a course of 
eight lectures each year such as has never been 
provided for any other Sunday school teachers, so 
far as I can learn. 

The Emerson College of Oratory, before which 
I have lectured each year almost from the foun- 
dation, gives one an audience such as is rarely 
available. Here is a college with several hundred 
students, in connection with which there is naught 
but culture work from the literary standpoint. No 
scientific courses, no industrialism, no mathe- 
matics, but literature, taught by such eminent pro- 
fessors as William J. Rolfe, E. Charlton Black, and 
William G. Ward. Here the students must know 
masterpieces, literature in its historical develop- 
ment, the language in its critical aspects, and ex- 
pression as a culmination of power. 

The two weeks about home included a run over 
to New York and down into Jersey, but of that 
digression the Spectator will speak later and in 
another connet¢tion. 

Of the real frolic of two nate about home little 
can be said, for receptions and clubs, banquets and 
politics furnish few texts for the Spectator’s col- 
umn, but eight public socio-politico-literary func- 
tions in two weeks put one in touch with men and 
measures more than any amount of reading and 
writing could do. If this were the occasion, 
columns could be written that would furnish enter- 
taining reading. Suffice it to say that while only 
one of these had a specific educational bearing, 
they do have much to do with giving to a man’s 
thought and expression on educational questions 
They 
put a man up against the keenest after-dinner riv- 
alry in various lines of activity, make him think 
with an alertness, strike with a directness to which 
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:$ a lecturer he is liable to become a stranger. To. 
take out of my life these about-home tests of my 
thinking and speaking would be to rob the plat- 
fgrm and public life of much of its charm. 


A VISIT TO A MODEL RURAL SCHOOL. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM A, WHEATLEY, 
Fairfield, Conn. 


One day in February two superintendents visited. 
a really model one-room school, just outside of 
Danbury, Conn. This is the Miry Brook Rural. 
school, connected with the Danbury State Nor- 
mal school. “As each superintendent had in his. 
field of supervision several rural schools, the two. 
men desired that the teachers of these schools, 
also, might see the model school in running order. 
Accordingly, they planned to conduct an observ- 
ing party of their rural teachers to Danbury, and. 
they arranged to have the traveling expenses of 
the teachers paid by the towns in which they 
taught. Principal J. R. Perkins of the Danbury 
Normal school must have explained tq State Sec- 
retary Charles D. Hine the approaching visit, for 
between the principal and the state secretary ar- 
rangements were made whereby the party of visi- 
tors should be the guests of the state while in Dan- 
bury. 

At Danbury these guests of the state were cor- 
dially met by Miss Katharine T. Harty, supervisor 
of training of the Danbury Normal school, who 
conducted them first to the New Street school. 
Here excellent work in grades four, three, and 
two was observed until noon. Any person desir- 
ous of seeing up-to-date, inspiring work in these 
grades will make no mistake in visiting Miss 
Katharine Callahan’s fourth grade, Miss Grace 
Coughlan’s third grade, and Miss Jeanette Morris’s 
second grade, found in the New Street City school. 

Before Miss Harty transferred her guidance of 
the party to Principal Perkins, she generously in- 
vited all who desired them to request samples of 
busy work, lesson plans, and daily programs, which 
she would be glad to distribute to all Connecticut 
teachers looking for suggestions in these lines of 
school work. It is but just to state that the Nor- 
mal school authorities, and especially Miss Harty, 
have greatly improved the teaching of the grades 
entrusted to them during the short time that these 
rooms have been in their care. With equal force, 
this statement applies to the model rural school 
visited by the teachers in the afternoon, a school 
far from model some two or three years ago. 

After dinner the visitors were conveyed to the 
Miry Brook school, the real goal of the day’s trip. 
A sociable, cheery ride of two miles into the coun- 
try, past the noted Danbury Fair grounds, was 
soon taken, and Miss Hansine D. Wiedl, teacher 
of the model school, welcomed us in her schaol- 
room, where a special program to illustrate as 
many phases of the day’s work as possible was 
arranged and ready to begin. 

To make clear the plan of grouping several 
grades for a recitation, the special program ar- 
ranged for us is here given in full: 1-1.10, reading 
(grades 1, 2, 3); 1.10-1.30, writing (all); 1.30-1.50, 
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arithmetic (grades 5, 6, 7); 1.50-2.10, geography 
(grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5); 2.10-2.25, language (grades 
5, 6, %); 2.25-2.40, history (grades 3, 4, 5); 2.40- 
2.50 arithmetic (grades 1, 2, 3); 2.50-3.10, reading 
(grades 4, 5); 3.10-3.15, articulation of correct 
forms (all). 

As a rule, the pupils of the lowest grade reciting 
in any group are sent to their seats after some five 
minutes, when the work is made more difficult to 


suit the greater powers of the older children in the ' 


group. Sometimes not only the lowest grade, but 
also the one next to it, is dismissed from class two 
or three minutes later on, thus relieving the recit- 
ing group of the two lowest grades, preparatory to 
beginning the difficult and often new work of the 
higher grades that remain to the end of the reci- 
tation period. . 

While the excellent plan of grouping grades to 
form a sensible daily program is a leading feature 
of the school, more particularly an exceptionally 
alert, inspiring, and skilful teacher has given to 
the pupil-body a most healthy and vigorous school- 
life which is vitally apparent in the merest detail 
of the day’s work. Again, this teacher does not 
stand alone; she knows there are behind her the 
state, the principal of the Normal school, and Miss 
Harty, all in sympathy and active co-operation, as 
she transforms an ordinary rural school of some 
twenty pupils into an ideal school fit to serve as a 
model. 

It would be difficult to select the best recitations, 
as each one possessed its particular excellence. In 
the primary reading. after a little preliminary ex- 
planation of unfamiliar words, the children read 
distinctly and with expression the story of “Epi- 
metheus and Pandora,” in Mythland. In the writ- 
ing. the large majority wrote well, considering 
their ages and grades, “March Winds are Cold.” 
In the advanced arithmetic class, after the fifth 
grade had returned to their seats, Miss Wied! de- 
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veloped with much: skill the subject of bank dis- 
count. In the geography recitation, much use was 
made of a full map of North America in plain sight 
of the class, and for the seat work a small ottline 
map of the same continent was in the hands of each 
pupil. In this recitation there were also employed 
advantageously guessing games, traveling expedi- 
tions, and pupil-teaching. One exercise that par- 
ticularly interested the visitors, because it was so 
artfully done by the pupils, was the giving of short 
biographical sketches of prominent Americans, 
without mentioning the name, and then allowing 
some pupil to guess the person whose biography 
was sketched. The program in all its details was 
exceptionally well carried out, and this school, at 
least, is worthy to be called a model rural school. 

In the half-hour after school, when Miss Wiedl 
was answering a shower of questions, the visitors, 
besides gaining information on many points of 
method and management, learned how it was that 
the school, though in the midst of a muddy section, 
presented such a scrupulously clean and attractive 
interior. There is, it seems, a Miry Brook Im- 
provement Club, whose officers are chosen weekly 
from the number of those most active in keeping 
the schoolroom clean and orderly. 

The fourteen guests of the state of Connecticut 
on March 6, most grateful to Secretary Charles D. 
Hine, Principal John R. Perkins, Miss K. T. Harty, 
and Miss H. D. Wiedl for their very kind hospi- 
tality, rode back in the cozy bus to the Danbury 
station, and then returned home, well repaid for 
the. day’s absence from their regular duties by the 
most pleasurable trip and the thoroughly instruc- 
tive and inspiring object lesson of how one model 
rural school is actually conducted. Will there not 
result, also, from this trip at least a dozen other 
rural schools in Connecticut better taught from 
March 6 onward? Example it is, and not precept, 
that counts, 


SEATTLE SALARY SCHEDULE. 


[Because of the widespread interest in the salary 
schedule of the Seattle schools recently adopted we give 
it in full. The substance of it we have given before.] 


IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


1. That the salary paid teachers shall be based 
upon the schedule according to the length and 
character of experience in school work. 

2. That grade teachers shall be classified into 
five classes, those in the first class to be paid at 
the rate of $720 a year; those in the second class, 
$780 a year; those in the third class, $840 a year; 
those in the fourth class, $900 a year; and those in 
the fifth class, $960 a year. 

3. That, in order to be eligible to appointment, 
teachers shall have had a normal school education, 
or its equivalent, and at least two years’ successful 
experience in graded schools of acceptable rank, 
teachers having such minimum of qualification to 
be assigned to the first class; provided that es- 
pecially meritorious teachers of less experience 


may be appointed by the board as probationary 
teachers at less than the minimum salary. 

4. That teachers when newly appointed shall ‘be 
credited with experience in other schools of ac- 
ceptable rank; provided that no teacher appointed 
for the first time to service in the Seattle schools 
shall be rated above the third class, and provided 
also that at any time after one semester’s service 
any teacher whose work is especially meritorious 
may be advanced to the next class by unanimous 
vote of the board. 

5. That all re-elected teachers shall be advanced 
year by year until the maximum salary has been 
reached, provided that any such teacher may, upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent, sup- 
ported by reports of his assistants having super- 
vision, be denied promotion or reduced in class; 
and provided further that any re-elected teacher 
may, for exceptional, merit, be given a further ad- 
vance to an amount not in excess of the maximum 
upon unanimous vote of the board. 
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6. That teachers shall be~ paid one-twelfth of 
the annual salary upon the fifth of each month, ex- 
cept in July and August. At the close of the 
school year in June, the teachers shall receive the 
tenth and eleventh installments of their salary, and 
upon the fifth of September following they shall be 
paid the twelfth installment, provided, first, that 
any teacher who renders less than a full year’s ser- 
vice shall receive as many two-hundredths of the 
eleventh and twelfth installments as there have 
been days actually taught by him or her during the 
year; second, that in case resignation shall be 
made after August 1 and prior to the payment of 
the twelfth installment, only one-half of the twelfth 
month’s salary shall be due and payable. 

%. Teachers excused for absence from duty on 
account of personal sickness shall be allowed one 
four-hundredth of the annual salary for each day’s 
absence during such time as they may be absent on 
such account, for a total of not to exceed twenty 
school days in the school year; and two days’ full 
pay shall be allowed for absence caused by death 
in the immediate family. 

8. That all teachers shall be given a written 
notice of their election, together with a copy of 
these rules. They shall, not later than a date 
specified in the written notice, sign and return to 
the secretary of the school district a written accep- 
tance of their election and their assent to these 
rules. Failure to sign and return the same by the 
date specified in the notice will be considered a 
declination and the position will be declared va- 
cant. 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

1. That the salary paid high school teachers 
shall be based upon the schedule according to the 
length and character of experience in school work. 

2. That teachers shall be classified into five 
classes, those in the first class to be paid at the 
rate of $900 a year; those in the second class, $990 
a year; those in the third class, $1,080 a year; those 


_in the fourth class, $1,170 a year; and those in the 


fifth class $1,260 a year. 
shall be paid $1,500 a year. 
3. That, in order to be eligible to appointment, 
high school teachers, except those employed for 
the manual arts or commercial departments, shall 
have had a complete college education, and at least 
one year’s successful experience in a high school 
of acceptable rank, teachers. having such minimum 
of qualification to be assigned to the first class. 
Provided that, for merit, a teacher having the 
requisite college education may be advanced from 
our grade schools by unanimous vote by the board. 
4. That teachers when newly appointed shall 
be credited with experience in other schools of ac- 
ceptable rank, provided that no teacher appointed 
for the first time to service in the Seattle schools 
shall be rated above the third class, and provided 


Heads of departments 


_ also that at any time after one semester’s service 


any teacher whose work is especially meritorious 
may be advanced to the next class by unanimous 
vote of the board. 

5. That all re-elected teachers shall be advanced 
year by year until the maximum salary has been 
reached; provided that any such teacher may, 
upon the recommendation of the superintendent, 
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supported by reports of his assistants having 
supervision, be denied promotion or reduced in 
class; and provided further, that any re-electeu 
teacher may, for exceptional merit, be given a 
further advance to an amount not in excess of the 
maximum upon unanimous vote of the board. 

6. The teachers shall be paid one-twelfth of the 
annual salary upon the fifth of each month, except 
in July and August. At the close of the school 
year in June, the teachers shall receive the tenth 
and eleventh installments of their salary, and upon 
the fifth of September following they shall be paid 
the twelfth installment; provided, first, that any 
teacher who renders less than a full year’s service 
shall receive as many two-hundredths of the 
eleventh and twelfth installments as there have 
been days actually taught by him or her during 
the year; second, that in case resignation shall be 
made after August 1 and prior to the payment of 
the twelfth installment only one-half of the twelfth 
month’s salary shall be due and payable. 

7. Teachers excused for absence from duty on 
account of personal sickness shall be allowed one 
four-hundredth of the annual salary for each day’s 
absence during such time as they may be absent 
on such account, for a total of not to exceed twenty 
school days in the school year, and two days’ full 
pay shall be allowed for absence caused by death in 
the immediate family. 

8. That all teachers shall be given a written 
notice of their election, together with a copy of 
these rules. They shall, not later than a date 
specified in the written notice, sign and return to 
the secretary of the school district a written ac- 
ceptance of their election and their assent to these 
rules. Failure to sign and return the same by the 
date specified in the notice will be considered a 
declination and the position will be declared vacant. 

SOME HINTS FOR THE TEACHING OF STOCKS 
AND BONDS.— (I.) 


BY THEO. LINDQUIST, 
University of Michigan. 


Very often our pupils find certain topics in 
arithmetic difficult because the problems are taken 
up before the fundamental business principles in- 
volved are sufficiently well understood. Especially 
is this true of the subject of stocks and bonds, 
which is very often quite beyond the experience 
of teacher as well as pupil. It is with the hope of 
clearing up some of the difficulties which the sub- 
ject presents and also of giving some helpful hints 
in its presentation that I wish to give the following 
few suggestions 

Let the teacher explain orally the actual business 
machinery and business methods in use. This 
can best be done by. taking up the subject a few 
days before the class has reached it in the text 
and while problems along another line are being 
solved. First explain to the class that a stock 
company is really a partnership where such a 
large sum of money is used that very many part- 
ners are necessary to make up the amount. Be- 
cause of this large number of partners there are 
continually some who wish to withdraw or lessen 
the amount they have inyested, To facilitate these 
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changes in the partnetship certificates of owner- 
ship, called shares of stock, are issued to each 
partner. These shares may be sold by their owner 
just as real estate or any other property. The 
shaies’are generally issued in denominations of 
$100; i. e., one share for each $1,000 invested. In 
smaller stock companies the denomination is gen- 
erally lower, sometimes going as low as $5 or $10. 
To simplify computation the most convenient de- 
nomination is $100, and the $1,000 share can then 
be spoken of as a “block” of ten shares. With 
this explanation ask the pupils to find out about 
some stock companies and report in class the fol- 
lowing day. Have them collect as much informa- 
tion in this way as possible. In the city schools 
there will be no lack of material and in the rural 
districts it will be found that elevators, creamertfes, 
rural telephones, county fairs, and stores are often 
conducted as stock companies. . 
It will now be a good plan to procure from a 
bank or stock company some cancelled certificates 
‘of stocks and also of bonds to.show the pupils. 
With this object lesson in stocks and bonds an ex- 
planation of the latter would be very much in place. 
Tell your pupils that stock companies and other 
corporations, as national governments, counties, 
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school districts, etc. often have to borrow money. 
This they do by issuing notes just as any indi- 
vidual, except that these notes are called bonds. 
Bonds are issued in two general forms, coupon 
and registered. A stock company or corporation 
issuing registered bonds keeps upon its books a 
list of the owners of the same. To transfer a 
registered bond it becomes necessary for the owner 
to endorse the same and return it to the company, 
together with the name of the purchaser. A new 
certificate is then issued to the latter and his name 
entered upon the books in place of that of the 
former owner. Interest upon these bonds is paid 
to the registered owners only. Coupon bonds 
have a number of coupons attached for the inter- 
est. These are torn off and presented when the 
interest falls due at the places designated upon 
them, usually some prominent bank. To procure 
the interest upon coupon bonds it is only neces- 
sary to surrender the proper coupon, and owner- 
ship .need not be established as in the case of 
registered bonds. However, coupon bonds are 
often registered as to principal so that while the 
holders of the coupons cam draw the interest the 
principal will be paid to the registered owner only. 
{Continued on page 550.) 


MEMORIZING. 


A CALL TO PEACE. 
Put off, put off your mail, ye kings, and beat your brands 


to dust— 

A surer grasp your hands must know, your hearts a bet- 
ter trust; 

Nay, bend aback the lance’s point, and break the helmet 
bar— 

A noise is in the morning’s winds, but not the noise of 
war! 

‘Among the grassy mountain paths the glittering troops 
increase— 

They come! They come!—how fair their feet!—they 


come that publish peace! 


Yea, Victory! fair Victory! our enemies, and ours, 

And all the clouds are clasped in: light, and all the earth 
with flowers. 

Ah! still depressed and dim with dew, but yet a little 


while, 

And radiant with the deathless rose the wilderness shall 
smile, 

And every tender living thing shall feed by streams of 
rest, 

Nor lamb from the fold be lost, nor nursling from the 
nest. —Jobn Ruskin. 


Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above 


His own. 
—James Russell Lowell, in “The Present Crisis.” 
OUR ACTS. 


Man is his own star; and the soul 

That can render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate. 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 

Our acts our angels are, of good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 


—Fletcher. 


KEEP THE WORLD LARGE. 
Huge is the world for him who strives to make 
The worldwide echoes with his praises wake; 
Strain as he may for universal fame, 
Some shall dwell near who never heard his name. 


Small is the world for him who fain would hide 
From chastisement for evil feeds applied; 

Go where he will, he’ll see the haunting face 
Of ene who knew his earlier disgrace. 


ENVOY. 
This, then, my prayer—for you and for us all: 


Ne’er may our hearts complain “the world is small”! 


—Strickland W. Gillilan. 


Then gently scanysyour brother man; 
Still gentler sister woman; 
Tho’ they may ganga kennin’ wrang 
To step aside is human. 
—Robert Burns: Address to the Unco Club. 
Being all fashioned of the self-same dust, 
Let us be merciful as well as just. 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, in “Emma and Egin- 


hard.” 
“Oh, never “hold malice,” it poisons our life 
With the gall-drop of hate and the night shade of strife; 
Let us scorn where we must, and despise where we may; 
But let anger, like sunlight, go down with day. 
—BEliza Cook. 
Trust men, and they will be true to you; treat them 
greatly and they will show themselves great, though they 
make an exception in your favor to all their rules in 
trade.—Emerson., 
Old Time, in whose bank we deposit our notes, 
Is a miser who always wants guineas for groats; 
He keeps all his customers still in arrears 
By lending them minutes and charging them years. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes, in “Songs of Many Seasons.” 
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Be Young While You Can 


FIGHTING NEW STANDARDS. 


The gravitation of human nature is a universal 
force, and is the nearest irresistible of any we have 
to contend with in phases of social life. 


Theologians fought evolution, physicians an- - 


tagonized the germ theory, educators arrayed 
themselves against the principle that the child was 
worth more than percentages in subjects, and 
dairymen set themselves fixedly against cleanliness. 

It is this last feature of violent opposition to 
progress that has attracted recent attention. The 
Borden Condensed Milk Company has gone into 
a hundred dairy centres, paying from twenty to 
thirty per cent. more for milk than has been paid 
hitherto, but they establish standards such as have 
never been known in those districts. They are the 
same standards that have been set up for Massa- 
chusetts milk raisers for some years and in other 
intelligent communities, as well, but they are new 
to men raising milk for cheese factories, and often 
for creameries. The only significance is cleanli- 
ness in the barn and health in the feed of the 
cattle. It does not seem as though any dairyman 
would willingly acknowledge that he will not have 
a clean barn, that he will not use clean, healthy. 
food, and yet whenever a condensed milk factory 
is established and the dairymen are asked to sign 
a contract with simple specifications of cleanliness 
and health, there is always a popular outcry 
against the new standards, and an organization of 
the “good old-fashioned people” to force the man- 
agers of the new-fangled “fad” establishment to let 
up on these conditions. At first most of the 
farmers will join in a movement to protect them 
in the maintenance of filth in barns and indiffer- 
ence to the healthfulness of feed. It does not 
seem possible. And yet, often the “best men” in 
the business lead in such a reactionary movement. 
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Do the Borden condensed milk people yield? 
Never. 

Do they have to go out of business? Never. 

Gradually the dairymen and farmers clean up 
their barns, become decent in their feeding, sign 
i adi and accept higher prices for their 
milk. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson saw all this in the long 

ago, when he said: “The new statement is always 
hated by the old, and to those dwelling in the old 
comes like an abyss of skepticism, but the eye soon 
gets wonted to it, for it and the eye are effects of 
the same cause.” 
‘ Precisely this dairymen’s style of opposition is 
encountered in educational progress. Fads in 
education! They are not in the plan of educa- 
tional leaders. All that educational progress 
pleads for is cleanliness in the equipment and 
healthfulness in the feeding. 

One of the new standards in education is in the 
adaptation of grades and teachers to pupils. No 
one would think it possible that there could be ob- - 
jection to the adjustment of teachers to positions 
of highest efficiency any more than a dairyman 
could object to a clean barn and good feed for his 
cattle, and yet whenever and wherever such a 
proposition for adjustment is made, many of “the 
best” wage a popular warfare on it, but the new 
standard is as sure to win as is the clean barn and 
the decent feed for cattle. The new is hated by 
the old, but it is sure to adjust itself. When the 
old triumphs over the new, the Dark Ages will be 
returning. 

A modern superintendent has a hard time with 
crystallized principals and teachers. This hap- 
pened in my hearing in April, 1908: A seventh- 
grade girl had failed to pass in two branches, but 
had passed in all others. The teacher and prin- 
cipal had said she must do all the work over again. 
We were visiting the school, and the student asked: 
the superintendent if she must take the drawing 
over again if she had done it satisfactorily, also 
some other subjects. “I will speak with the prin- 
cipal and teacher,” said the superintendent. Later 
he said to the teacher, in the presence of the prin- 
cipal: “How was ’s work in drawing?” 

“Very satisfactory.” 

“In and 

“Very satisfactory.” t 

“Is she to repeat the work?” 


“Because there is nothing else for her to do.” 

“Why not?” 

“Cannot disturb the class for the sake of one 
child.” 

“Is she the only one?” 

“Oh, no. There are several.” 

“If you cannot find some way to adjust the work 
so as not to wrong ‘several’ children, I’ll see what 
I can do.” 

“Of course we can find a way, and we will.” 

And yet a hundred thousand children are deeply 
wronged this year on precisely such an issue as 
that, repeating work that had been satisfactorily 
done before. I could but wonder if that teacher 
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and principal would have yielded as readily if | 
had not been present. I know at least one city 
that has had a fearful tempest in a teaspoon be- 
cause a superintendent objected to students in the 
high school being made to take over again the 
whole year’s work when much of it had been en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

These are but samples of new standards which 
will surely be adopted. What is your attitude 
toward them? 


SOME SURPRISES IN COLLEGE STATISTICS. 


College statistics for 1905-’06 are the last re- 
ported by the United States commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

Our ideas of the relative importance of institu- 
tions are based, or likely to be based, on prejudice 
and ignorance, rather than actual knowledge of 


* faculties, equipment, atmosphere, and attendance. 


The figures quoted here show the attendance of 
men undergraduates only, graduate students, pro- 
fessional students, preparatory students, and 
women being left out for the purpose of making 
a comparison in one feature only. 

Eliminating all institutions with less than 200 
men undergraduates as of minor importance, there 
are left for investigation 114 only. This number 
may be divided into six classes, depending upon 
the registration. The first class includes only 
those having more than 1,000, the second class 
those between 500 and 1,000, the third class those 
with from 400 to 500, the fourth class those from 
250 to 400, and the sixth class those with 200 and 
less than 250. 

Class one contains seventeen institutions, with 
the following numbers: Harvard, 2,442; Cornell, 
2,440; Philadelphia Central high, 2,350; Wis- 
consin, 2,318; Yale, 2,207; Michigan, 1,966; Illi- 
nois, 1,751; Minnesota, 1,614; Ohio State, 1,506; 
California, 1,504; Chicago, 1,474; Princeton, 
1,432; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1,414; Purdue, 1,358; Pennsylvania, 1,342; Co- 
lumbia, 1,289; and Missouri, 1,025. This list in- 
cludes six private institutions, two quasi state in- 
stitutions (Cornell and Tech), and one municipal 
institution. The private institutions are educating 
only thirty-five per cent. of the whole number. 

Class two contains twenty institutions. Those 
having over 900 students are: Stanford, 996; 
Dartmouth, 984; Syracuse, 965; and Iowa State 
College, 937. Of the twenty, only five are private 
institutions, with thirty per cent. of the attendance. 

Class three contains seventeen institutions, of 
which only seven are private, with forty per cent. 
of the students. 

Class four contains fourteen institutions, of 
which only four are private, with thirty per cent. of 
the students. 

Class five contains eighteen institutions, of 
which twelve are private, with seventy-seven per 
cent. of the students. 

Class six includes twenty-eight institutions, of 
which twenty-one are private, with seventy-five per 
cent. of the students. 

New England has three institutions in the first 
group, Harvard, Yale, and Tech. Those in the 
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second group, with their attendance, are: Dart- 
mouth, 984; and Brown, 649. The third group 
has: Amherst, 455; Williams, 443; Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, 438; and Maine, 429. The 
fourth group includes: Tufts, 369. The fifth 
group has: Wesleyan, 290; Bowdoin, 281; Ver- 
mont, 275; and Holy Cross, 250. _ The sixth 
group contains: Massachusetts Agricultural, 242; 
and Bates, 223. 

The New England institutions with under 200 
are: Boston University, 176; Trinity, 162; New 
Hampshire State, 134; Colby, 125; Boston Col- 
lege, 123; Connecticut Agricultural, 108; Middle- 
bury, 81; Clark College, 65; Rhode Island, 54; 
and American International, 6. 

It is something of a surprise to most New Eng- 
landers to learn that Lehigh has nearly fifty per 
cent. more students than Amherst, that the lowa 
State College has almost six times as many as 
Trinity, and that a considerable number of colleges 
of which many have probably never even heard the 
name are larger than Wesleyan or Bowdoin. 

To summarize the six groups, out of the 114 in- 
stitutions, there are fifty-six that are supported 
wholly or in part by public taxation, containing 
38,543 students to 27,330 in the private institutions, 
Of the 508 institutions in the list of the commis- 
sioner of education having under 200 men under- 
graduates, there are only twenty-six state sup- 
ported, against 482 privately maintained. 

New England is noteworthy for having the larg- 
est institution, Harvard, and the largest technical 
institution, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. It contains no institution of the State 
University type in the first or second groups, but 
the University of Maine comes in third. It is 
interesting to note that among state universities, 
Maine stands eighteenth, ranking above Virginia 
and North Carolina, two of the first to be estab- 
lished. 

JOHN MURRAY BROWN. 


In the death of John Murray Brown, senior 
member of the famous firm of Little, Brown & 
Co., of which his father was one of the founders, 
Boston loses one of her most distinguished pub- 
lishers. He was born in Belmont, Mass., where he 
recently. died at the age of sixty-six. He was a 
graduate of Harvard in one of the classes noted for 
its famous men. Mr. Brown has been a public- 
spirited citizen, scholarly in his tastes, enterprising 
in business, and eminent in the best phases of cul- 
tured social life. The business of Little, Brown 
& Co. has been at the head of its line as publishers 
and book sellers, never having experienced any re- 
action in the nearly sixty years in the national 
arena. The house has always stood for everything 
that is best in book making. Two sons are active 
in the business made famous by grandfather and 
father, and the house will in no wise change its 
plans or the pace of its advance. 

Lewiston, Me., has joined the progressive school 
world by voting a complete playground equip- 
ment, to be under the management of the school 
board. 
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name of the Denver Convention League, serves 
notice on the active members of the National Edu- 
cation Association that an invitation is to be ex- 
tended for the meeting of 1909. 

They have recently erected an auditorium which 
has a seating capacity of 12,500 people, and with 
the many hotels which have been erected in recent 
years, no city in the country can make the National 
Education Association more comfortable than can 
Denver. 

, Colorado as a place for summer outings cannot 
be excelled. If the National Education Associa- 
tion should hold its 1909 meeting in Denver, thou- 
sands of teachers in the United States would have 
the opportunity of spending a summer in the 
“Rockies.” 

SOME ENCOURAGING RE-ELECTIONS. 

In these days of the too-oft miscarriage in edu- 
cational elections, it is a joy to record the unani- 
mous re-election of Samuel Hamilton, superin- 
tendent of Allegheny county, Penn., at a salary of 
$9,000, out of which he pays one assistant, C. E. 
Dickey; the triumphant re-election of Samuel 
Andrews, superintendent of Pittsburg, after a 
vigorous anti-Andrews campaign by a skilful rival, 
whose defeat was due to the personal and profes- 
sional popularity of Superintendent Andrews (his 
vote was five times that of his rival), and the 
unanimous re-election for three years of John 
Morrow of Allegheny at a salary of $5,000,—an 
increase of $1,000. 

Reading, Penn., in a thirteen-minute session,— 
the shortest on record,—unanimously re-elected 
Charles S. Foos for a third term of three years. 
Every one of the fifty-two members of the board 
was present and answered to roll-call. Those who 
remember some unhappy traditions of Reading 


this action. 


@-0-@-0-@ 
RAT-OLOGY. 


There is an anti-rat crusade on in England and 
Denmark with every prospect that it will spread to 
this country. The leading professional reformers 
of England are leading in the movement. It is 
claimed that these rodents damage that country 
upwards of $50,000,000 a year. Denmark last 
year paid a bounty of two cents each for 1,595,000 
rats, thereby saving the nation about $200,000 
worth of damage. But what is the damage from 
one pair of rats in comparison to that from one 
genuinely bad boy? 

Rats can be killed off by the payment of a small 
award; not so with a Harry Orchard, and even he 
is much less an evil than the uncaught ras¢als who 
inspired his murderous hand. The school has a 
mission infinitely more far reaching than the rodent 
wars of England and Denmark. 
cals! 


This is the day in which it is a fad to say the 


most extravagantly foolish things about. the 
schools. 
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Superintendent C. E. Chadsey of Denver, in the 


school boards will appreciate the significance of. 


Rescue the ras-_ 
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Worcester retains seventy-two per cent. of all 
children through the eighth grade; Malden, 62.4 
per cent.; Cambridge, 55.7 per cent.; Springfield, 
53.4 per cent.; Newport, fifty-three per cent.; Bos- 
ton, 52.2 per. cent.; Washington (white), 52.1 per 


cent. The average of the twenty-three best cities 


is but thirty-seven per cent. 


The program of the Cleveland meeting of the 
N. E. A. is ready. Send a postal card to Secre- 
tary Irwin Shepard of Winona for it. It is too 
long to print in our columns, and it is much han- 
dier to have it in official form. 


The silliest prejudice is that which opposes hav- 
ing children where free text-books are provided 
retain the geography, history, and arithmetic used 
in the last three years of the elementary school. 


All honor to teacher, principal, and superintend- 
ent who can keep more than sixty per cent. of the 
boys who complete the fifth grade till they gradu- 
ate from the eighth. 


Rockefeller gave $42,315,000 for educational 
work in 1907; H. C. Frick, $10,205,000; P. A. B. 


Widener, $10,000,000; Andrew Carnegie, $9,000,- 
000. 


According to the present density of population, 
every man, woman, and child has twenty-five acres 
to 100 acres to the family. 


You are likely to save yourself a lot of trouble 


if you cut out whipping of stubborn boys above 
twelve years of age. 


It is estimated that a teacher can spend twelve 
weeks on the English school visiting trip for not 
more than $200. 


There are four times as many women in co-edu- 
cational as in women’s colleges, 26,739 to 6,305. 


The free lectures of the New York city board of 
education cost $71,488 last year. 


If you whine when you lose it proves that you 
did not deserve to win. 


It looks as though philanthropists were neglect- 
ing women’s colleges. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


“The pessimist is one with a past” is the sharp- 
est recent statement. 


The tonnage through the Detroit river is %5,- 
000,000 tons a year. 


A prison-like schoolhouse is not to be perma- 
nently endured. 


There is now no science teaching except in the 
laboratory. 


Weather study is the real thing to a school gar- 
dener. 


There is no success without character. 


N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


The first session of a newly-elected Congress is 
usually known as “the long session” because there 
is no fixed date for its adjournment, as in the alter- 
nating sessions, which must conclude by March 4. 
But, in point of fact, in presidential years the ses- 
sion is anything but a long one, for members are 
in a hurry to get away, to take part in the cam- 
paign and to look after their own fences. The 
present year is following the general rule; for in 
1896 Congress got away from Washington June 
11; in 1900, June 7; and in 1904 so early as April 
28. The session, moreover, is not only a short 
one, but an unproductive one, as the party in power 


is timorous regarding the record it may make for 
the scrutiny of the voters. 


THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION. 


With the Republican national convention only 
a little more than a month distant,—it assembles at 
Chicago June 16,—there is still considerable con- 
fusion in the public mind as to the probable out- 
come, and a wide variation.in the estimates of the 
vote on the first ballot. It makes a great deal of 
difference whether you accept the tables of the 
Taft or the anti-Taft managers. This variatton, 
however, is largely accounted for by the fact that 
the anti-Taft managers credit Mr. Taft only with 
the delegates definitely pledged to him, whereas it 
is well known that a considerable number of dele- 
gates who received no instructions irom the con- 
ventions which chose them are Taft men, and were 
known to be such when they were chosen. At 
Washington, among the best-informed Republi- 
cans, even among those who are not in favor of 
Mr. Taft, it is pretty generally conceded tha? he 
will be nominated, and probably on the first ballot. 
There is no concentration and no apparent chance 
of concentration upon any one of the “allies,” 


AS TO THE VICE-PRESIDENCY. 


History is repeating itself this year in the matter 
of the nomination for vice-president. Three times 
within forty years the American people have wit- 
nessed the succession of a vice-president to the 
presidency, through the agency of an assassin. It 
might be thought that these instances would have 
been sufficient to show that the choice of a candi- 
date for vice-president is almost as important as 
the selection of a candidate for the presidency. 
Yet, with the exception of the suggestion that it 
would be a fine thing if Mr. Hughes could be in- 
duced to take the second place on a ticket headed 
by Mr. Taft, the question of the nomination to the 
vice-presidency has hardly been mentioned; and 
it seems probable that the matter will be left to be 
determined by geographical and other minor con- 
siderations after the main choice is made. 


ARBITRATION TREATIBS. 

The arbitration conference, which assembles at 
Lake Mohonk this month, in response, as usual, to 
Mr. Smiley’s invitation, will find occasion for 
félicitation in the action of the Sertate on the arbi- 


tration treaties’ The Senate has ratified treaties 
of this sort with Great Britain, Portugal, Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, and France. It has also rati- 
fied all of the ten or a dozen agreements relating 
to the recovery of contractual debts, the rights of 
neutrals in war time, etc., which were passed along 
by The Hague peace conference for separate 
action by the different governments; with the 
single exception of the agreement regarding the 
establishment of international prize courts, and 
that awaits the action of a new conference which 
the British government has invited to meet at 
London. 
THE PAPER TRUST. 


Congress is beginning to wake up a little with 
reference to the paper trust. The representatives 
of the newspaper publishers of the country had 
hard work getting so much as a hearing at Wash- 
ington, but they have made some impression since 
the opportunity has been afforded them of pre- 
senting their case. It is clear that a monopoly 
which. is so powerful as practically to control the 
supply of printing paper for the whole country is 
a very dangerous monopoly indeed; and the fact 
that it made use of an increase of sixty cents a ton 
in the cost of production as a pretext for an in- 
crease of $12 a ton in the price of paper shows 
what a greedy monopoly it is. Moreover, as these 
exactions are felt everywhere, by newspapers of 
all parties and of none, the issue is one which Con- 
gressmen cannot afford to treat lightly. 


THE UNLOADING OF CUBA. 


The first of next February is the date which has 
been fixed for the withdrawal of the United States 
from Cuba; but so much remains to be done that 
is essential to orderly government, and there is as 
yet so little indication of fitness for complete 
autonomy that the consequences of the proposed 
withdrawal must be awaited with considerable 
solicitude. Great progress has been made under 
Governor Magoon’s administration in drafting 
electoral laws, sanitary laws, municipal, judicial, 
and civil service laws, and in modifying the penal 
code, but it is one thing to frame laws, and another 
to enforce them. It is an ominous circumstance 
that Governor Magoon has recently had to dismiss 
for good cause all of the six provincial governors ; 
there are large possibilities of danger in the man- 
agement of the Cuban army and the rural guards ; 
and, pleasant as it would be for the United States 
to unload all responsibility for the government of 
Cuba, it is increasingly doubtful whether the step 
can be wisely taken. 


CHINA’S GRIEVANCES AGAINST JAPAN. 


Observers who have expected that China would 
accept the tutelage of Japan, and under her leader- 
ship would make progress in civilization, must be 
perplexed by the present condition of things. The 
fact is that China is accumulating so many griev- 
ances against Japan that the two nations are likely 


[Continued on page 558.) 
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SOME HINTS FOR THE TEACHING OF STOCKS 
AND BONDS.—(L.) 
(Continued from page 545.) 


Stocks are dealt in just as_ registered bonds. 
Stock companies often give mortgages upon their 
plants as security for the bonds they issue. Gov- 
ernment, state, municipal, and other bonds of a 
similar nature can have no security other than the 
stability of the body issuing them and its honesty 
to pay its obligations. Bonds, then, are merely 
notes, and it should be insisted upon from the first 
that the pupils consider them as such. This is the 
fundamental principle, but it is often lost track of, 
and thus the subject which the pupils have already 
learned as interest becomes one of mystery to 
them. 

At least an outline of the stock exchange should 
now be given to the class, as it is the medium 
through which bonds and stocks are bought and 
sold. Tell them that in most of our large cities 
several men form associations called board of 
trade and stock exchange. These organizations 
have limited memberships, and the members are 
generally called brokers. The principal commodi- 
ties dealt in upon the board of trade are grains 
and provisions, and upon the stock exchange the 
various classes of stocks and bonds. There are 
also the cotton exchange, broom-corn exchange, 
etc. Suppose Mr. Jones has some money he 
wishes to invest in New York Central railroad 
stocks, he would find it difficult and expensive to 
get into communication with some one who had 
this stock for sale. Therefore he places his order 
for these shares of stock with‘a broker of the stock 
exchange. This broker goes to the room in the 
exchange building where sales are made, techni- 
cally called “the floor,” and there he calls out his 
desire to buy New York Central railroad stocks 
until he finds another broker who has the same to 
sell for one of his customers. Thus the broker is 
only the agent, through whom stocks and bonds 
are bought and sold. Ask the children to find out 
particular examples of where some one of their 
family or friends has bought or sold through an 
agent, as real estate or grain, if they have not al- 
ready looked up such illustrations while studying 
commission. This will show them the necessity of 
such an agent as the broker and also serve to make 
the transactions more realistic. I would suggest 
that any teacher who has not witnessed a board of 
trade or a stock exchange in operation do so at 
the first opportunity. 


SOMEWHAT UNEXPECTED. 


Harry Block, a junior in New York University, 
did something highly displeasing to his classmates. 
Albert Young, class president, had him promptly 
ducked in a “horse trough.” The faculty sus- 
pended Young. The class as a whole went out on 
a strike. Harry Block, through legal counsel, 
promptly acknowledged that he deserved it, and 
perhaps more, and that he was ready to submit to 
whatever his classmates might deem his deserts. 
Whereupon the faculty was in an awkward posi- 


tion. 
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among the most magnificent of flowers. 
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NATIVE LILIES. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brewn University. 

Our native lilies are among our most beautiful 
wild flowers. 

The first that puts in an appearance is the so- 
called Philadelphian. It is known by the erect po- 
sition of the usually solitary flower, the bright 
orange-red color of which makes it a conspicuous 
object in the meadows of June and July. Rarely a 
stalk bears several flowers. The lance-shaped 
divisicas of the perianth are not recurved as in 
later species, so that the flower forms a brilliant 
chalice; a sort of Holy Grail.. It comes with the 
sweet orchis Pogonia and the white swamp azalea. 

This species is soon followed by the pretty 
Canada lily of a much lighter orange-yellow, al- 
most a chrome, spotted on the inside with brown. 
The bell-shaped flowers are nodding—one or 
several on a stalk, and the sepals, which in the 
other species were long-clawed, are here sessile and 
revolute. Still later comes Lilium superlum, from 
three to seven feet in height, with showy orange- 
colored flowers, more brilliant and glossy than 
either of the others, and spotted on the inside with 
purple. This species is apt to grow at its best in 
deep wet woods. 

Two species occur at the South, Lilium Cates- 
baei and the more recently described L. Grayii, 
named after the noted and genial botanist. At the 
far West there are still other species, all of which 
are handsome. 

Our American lilies are quite commonly culti- 
vated abroad, and increasingly more so here. 
There are few genera with which the gardener has 
done more, some of the crosses obtained being 
It may be 
interesting to note that some authorities think that 
thé famous “lilies of the field” in Scripture were not 
lilies at all, but a species of scarlet anemone which 
abounds in Syria. True lilies, it is said, “do not 
form a very conspicuous feature in Eastern scen- 
ery.” The one most likely to occur in Palestine is, 
we believe, Lilum martagon. However true this 
doubt may be, we love to think that Jesus really 
referred to lilies. One becomes attached to old 
readings. Anemones of the field do not some- 
how impress us as do the royal and gaudy lilies, 
surpassing in splendor the raiment of Solomon. 
Many foreign anemones are very showy, and the 
incarnate one of Palestine gorgeous, but let us still 
read lilies. 

In these days when Lucrezia Borgia is com- 
mended for her kettle drums, when Pocahontas 
is described as a very ordinary squaw, and even 
Benedict Arnold commended for unflinching 
fidelity, let us leave some things as we first heard 
them. 

Beautiful as are many other flowers, we think 
hardly any will, fit so well in this striking lesson of 
the Master. 


—- 


L. C. D., Iowa: I wish I could tell you what the Jour- 
nal is to me. After reading it, I feel nerved for higher, 
better things. It’s trite to say it is “inspirational,” but 
I always feel a little surer of my future wings when 
through its outlook I learn of what is doing In the educa- 
tional world. 
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WHY TWO AND TWO DON'T MAKE FOUR.—(II.) 


Of those who answered the questions appended 
to No. 1 of this series, all but five found other 
points so interesting that they passed over the 
special points about imitation. The five who did 
consider that point were in substantial accord that, 
in all the cases of Tally-keeping cited, imitative 
symbols were being used. Perhaps, then, this part 
of the imitation may have been conscious origi- 
nally. 

Now for my own answer; in case of challenge, 
trusting for justification to what is to follow later. 

In this world nothing ever stays put; things are 
in motion, forever being subtracted from one place 
and added somewhere else; hence arose desire 
to know “How many?” in a given place, at a given 
time; hence arose Tally-keeping. 

Since the primitive mind is capable only of imi- 
tation, Tally-keeping must use imitative symbols; 
must also imitate the motion, the subtracting from 
one place and adding somewhere else. 

In the first given case of Tally-keeping, because 
of births, deaths, chances of war and accident, 
tribal-members are constantly being subtracted 
from tribal-territory to be added elsewhere, or sub- 
tracted from elsewhere to be added to the tribal- 
territory. In the form of Tally-keeping used, peb- 
bles became imitative symbols of tribe-members; 
subtracting a pebble from its place and adding it 
to its place on the heap was, after a fashion, an imi- 
tation of the fact that some tribe member had been 
subtracted from elsewhere and added to tribal- 
territory. 

In the case of the African chief, the imitation 
Was exact; every time an animal is subtracted from 
his territory and added to the trader’s, he “cuts’a 
notch”; that is, he subtracts one end of a bit of 
wood from its place on the stick and adds it to a 
point above the stick, where he can readily distin- 


guish it. These ends of bits are imitative symbols 
of the cattle. 
When trinket-packages are subtracted-added 


from trader’s territory to chief's, he “cuts off a 
notch”; that is, he imitates by subtracting-adding 
a whole bit of wood from its place on stick to a 
new place on the ground. Each whole bit has 
served as imitative symbol of a trinket-package. 

Had he used fingers and toes, there would have 
been the same exact imitation of the. subtracting- 
adding from one place to another place, with fin- 
‘gers and toes as imitative symbols. 

If we think that in the choice of imitative sym- 
bols the primitive mind was using conscious imita- 
tion, there can be no doubt that his imitation of 
the subtracting from one place and adding some- 
where else was unconscious. 

One of those who answered the questions made 
the point that Tally-keeping doesn’t tell “How 
many?” 

We must admit at once that Tally-keeping in it- 
self has nothing to do with the function of count- 
ing, nothing to do with the sense of number. This 
is clearly shown in a ludicrous story told in Cap- 
tain Mahan’s book, as quoted in a recent issue of 
the Youth’s Companion. 

A naval salute was to be fired, etiquette demand- 
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ing just twenty-one guns. To make sure, the one 
in charge used Tally-keeping; he put, as he 
thought, twenty-one beans in his pocket; these 
beans were imitative symbols of blank cartridges ; 
subtracting from their place and adding them to 
his pocket was exact imitation of subtracting- 
adding blank cartridges from their place to the 
guns. As each blank cartridge was subtracted 
from the gun and added to space he imitates by 
subtracting a bean from one pocket and adding it 
to his other pocket; the imitation is exact; the 
Tally-keeping without flaw. The joke of it was 
that his counting was out of gear; he had put 
twenty-two beans in his pocket; so, in spite of 
exact Tally-keeping, he had caused the regulation 
twenty-one guns to be fired and a “tiger,” as Cap- 
tain Mahan puts it. 

The bridging over from Tally-keeping to the 
sense of number, to the power of knowing “How 
many?” was the mental development that was to 
come from using fingers and toes as imitative sym- 
bols. It accomplished what no other form of 
Tally-keeping could do; it suggested the idea of 
groups; of one-hand groups, of two-hands groups, 
of four-hands groups. 

Another of those who answered the questions 
gave a very original explanation of how the idea 
of a “two,” of a “three,” and so on could easily have 
been evolved from the use of fingers and toes. 
Nature’s grouping into “fives,” “tens,” and “twen- 
ties” seems, however, to have taken strongest hold 
upon the primitive mind, Knott’s “Abacus” tells 
us that the natives of Sierra Leone still do all their 
counting with bundles of five, while the natives of 
the New Hebrides use bundles of ten. 

Later Knott says: “If we could go back to pre- 
abacus days we should probably find our ancestors 
counting by bundles of ten or twenty, as savage 
races do now. From this mode of reckoning the 
table of columns or Abacus would be a very 
natural development.” 

That then was the road that the primitive mind 
traveled —from Tally-keeping, through using fin- 
gers and toes as imitative symbols, to the Abacus. 

We can’t go any farther then, in the present 
search, withotit mastering the Abacus. Some- 
thing that will serve as an Abacus is easily made. 
Draw lines on any smooth surface, paper or wood, 
forming columns an inch or two wide; buttons or 
checkers will serve for counters. 

Each counter put on the right hand column is to 
represent a single object; each counter on next 
column toward left is to represent a ten-group; 
each counter on next column toward left, a ten- 
ten-group, and so on. 

Now will you work out this: A cattle dealer, 
who already has one ten-ten-ten-group, seven ten- 
tens, four tens, eight singles of sheep, buys two 
ten-ten-groups, nine tens, five singles. How many 
now? 

We will suppose that one Abacus has always 
been devoted to keeping the cattle owner’s sheep 
account, so that the counters representing what he 
had before the purchase are already in place. 
Have at hand a receptacle from which counters are 
to be taken, putting them back into it as fast as 
through using. Take out enough to represent the 
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new arrivals, at first putting them on the columns 
of a second Abacus. Now manipulate your coun- 
ters so that the sum (total) which the cattle owner 
now has of sheep shall appear on the columns of 
first Abacus, remembering that no more than nine 
counters are to be allowed to remain on any 
column. 

Now try another “example”; restore the sheep- 
accolint Abacus to its original status; suppose the 
cattle-dealer to have sold the two ten-ten-groups, 
nine tens, five singles, instead of buying them; 
again take from receptacle counters to represent 
the sheep sold, arranging them as before on the 
second Abacus; again manipulate so that the first 
Abacus shall now record the remainder. 

Will you answer these questions? :— 

Why need counters to be placed on second 
Abacus at all? 

What use could be made of them in one exam- 
ple, not possible i in the other? 

How far is it better to trust to handwork rather 
than yield to the constant temptation to use head 


_work at each step? 


How far, is the whole process still only Tally- 
keeping; that is, how far does it involve imitation, 
conscious or unconscious ? 

Must any of the imitation, previously uncon- 
scious, now be conscious? 

Again, let me ask that you will send your an- 
swers to the Journal. 

William D. Mackintosh. 


THE PETITION OF THE LEFT HAND TO THE 
EDUCATORS OF THE FUTURE. 


{Translated for the Journal of Education from 
“Monatslefte.”] 


If a father of the people should once call you together, 
you friends of youth, please take into consideration my 
sorrows also and take some action against the prejudice 
by which 1 am sacrificed. My sister and I are twins and 
outwardly as much alike as the leaves on a tree, but an 
education controijled by partiality has made us quite dif- 
ferent creatures. Poor me was early accustomed to re- 
gard my sister as a superior person. She took rank 
above me at every opportunity. She alone was taught 
and cultured and I grew up like a peasant woman. She 
was instructed in writing, drawing, and all kinds of use- 
ful knowledge; |, like the hired girl in the family, was 
exercised only in the performance of despicable kinds of 
work and if I ventured to grasp needle or pin painful, 
derogatory names, aye, often the rod, was my reward. 
Is it not unjust to waste all tenderness on one child—to 
not develop innate capacity—to tolerate subordination 
between sisters that does away with all mutual confi- 
dence? In our house it came to pass that both of us 
must nourish our brothers and sisters, and this care de- 
volved in largest measure upon my well educated sister. 
Now suppose that she should be confined to a sick bed 
(and she is, alas, subject to fits) would not then huuger 
and misery be our unavoidable fate? For I am not suf- 
ficiently skilled to write a begging letter, and am obliged 
in writing this composition to rely upon the hands of 
others. She may die and then there would remain no 
one to provide for our forsaken family. 

Oh, do command parents to have an — love 
forall their children. I am, 

Your humble servant, 
The Left Hand. 
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BE YOUNG WHILE YOU CAN. 
BY J. T. ADDISON, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 'O9. 


One statement in President Eliot’s recent report is 
especially challenging. With one theory in particular 
“every intelligent youth” will disagree “with peculiar 
ferocity.” “A sport,” says President Eliot, “which will 
be useful to any healthy man till he is sixty is a much 
more valuable college sport than one that he cannot play 
after he is twenty-three. Every intelligent youth ought 
to cultivate sports that he knows will serve him until he 
is old, rather than those he cannot keep up after he leaves 
college.” 

Regarded wholly aside from any question of inter- 
collegiate athletics, the principle here stated, to its very 
last fibre, is pernicious. It declares that youth shall be 
no more vigorous than age, that the young shall not be 
young, for the reason that the old cannot be young. 

If we cannot do and dare in youth what we could not 
do and dare at sixty, what is youth for? We cannot live 
to the full at twenty if we follow the faltering, cautious 
policy of acting as if we were sixty. College is not the 
place to play and to work as we shall at sixty. College 
is the place to play and to work as we never can again. 

If President Eliot’s principle were consistently fol- 
lowed, every strenuous enjoyment would be sapped, every 
vigorous sport diluted. That is what Stevenson called 
“giving up youth with all its pleasures in the hope of a 
better quality of gruel in a more than improbable old 
age.” If we may no longer “be young while we're 
young;” if we are to be run from the other end of the 
line and grow gray at once, we cry with that senile spec- 
tator of one who perished in a youthful and stirring 
cause :— 

“Oh, better far at home to have stayed, 
Attended by the parlor maid!” 
—Boston Herald. 


\ POISONOUS FLORA. 
SELECTED BY R. THOMSON, 


Randolph, Neb. . 

Part Poison Common Name. 
Bitter Sweet, Woody Nightshade 
EE eee . Sneeze weed, Swamp Sunflower 
Seed, Dr Ly ...... Wild Black Cherry 
Plant Poison Bilder or Sumac 
Plant, root ...... ca Water Hemlock. 

Habitat. Duration. 
Shaded gardens and fields .................... Annual 
Low meadows, swamps ........ . Perennial 
Roadsides, waste places Annual 
Fields and waste places .........seeseeeeeeess Annual 
Nebraska and west ..........+-. and Perennial 


Forests—Nebraska to New York . Perennial 
Plains—South Dakota and Nebraska 
Plains—South Dakota and Nebraska ....... Perennial 


All over Nebraska .......... 80009. 
Dry fields and prairies ............... Annual 
Central United States Perennial 
Swamps and low ground ........... eoeeeese Perennial 


Waste places and fields ..... ... Biennial 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MIND IN THE MAKING. A Study in Mental Devel- 
opment. By Professor Edgar James Swift, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Cloth. 330 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

This book is pedagogically attractive and professionally 
inspiring. Any studious teacher can appreciate it and 
every aspiring teacher will enjoy it. It is scholarly with- 
out being pedantic, practical without being didactic. Pro- 
fessor Swift pays teachers the noblest tribute in assum- 
ing that he does not have to write down to them. This 
is the kind of a book that should be in every public 
teacher’s library and in every public library, and one of 
the questions to be regularly asked of a teacher might 
well be: “Have you read carefully Swift’s ‘Mind m the 
Making’?” 

In this study in metital development, Professor Swift 
presents some startling facts and draws some interesting 
conclusions. From a wide study of biography he shows 
convincingly that the so-called dullness and idleness of 
children are in most cases due to a failure to understand 
them and to give them proper subjects of study. Even 
more startling are his conclusions concerning the crimi- 
nal tendencies of boys. Of especial interest, also, are the 
chapters on “Some Nervous Disturbances of Develop- 
ment,” “The Social Brain and Education,” and “School- 
Mastering Education.” 

If I was to examine a teacher in her mental equipment, 
I would say: “Read Swift’s ‘Mind in the Making’ for a 
week, and then come and talk it over with me.” I could 
tell a hundred times as much of a teacher’s mental power 
and professional value in this way as I could by asking 
any number of stilted questions. I would sooner havea 
teacher master this book than to have her read a lot of 
so-called easy-to-read books; though this book is not of 
the weak and catchy kind it is intensely interesting, as 
none of those books are. 


A YEAR BOOK FOR PRIMARY GRADES, By Etta 
Merrick Graves and Amelia Warfield Watkins. 
Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. Deco- 
rated cloth. Size, 6x9 inches. Price, $1.25. 

This book is intended to meet the needs of the primary 
teacher in that it adapts the kindergarten games to the 
limitations of the primary room. It seeks to permeate 
the primary routine with the spirit of the kindergarten by 
giving a basis for morning talks, busy work, etc., in the 
week's program. ‘The book also contains many new and 
pleasing songs, with bright, tuneful melodies by Rupert 
W. Graves, B. A. 

It is arranged in orderly sequence of subjects in rela- 
tion to the seasons, and to holiday observances through- 
out the year. Thus it makes a chain in which each link 
holds a life-truth—a “seed thought” to be grasped by the 
earnest teacher and sown in the hearts of her children. 
Not number work, reading, nor writing taught, but char- 
acter building is the aim of education. Seeds of truth 
sown in the fertile soil of childhood will bear fruit a hun- 
dred fold in the man and woman. ~ 

The two primary purposes of this “Year Book” are 
eminently praiseworthy; first, giving the primary teacher 
as much of the kindergarten spirit as possible, together 
with some of the material; and second, presenting a 
whole year’s work in one book. Neither is wholly new, 
but both are here exceptionally well done. The classi- 
fication of work by months is skilfully arranged, and the 
whole is adapted to use by any teacher, even though not 
trained for expert work. The book will be welcomed by 
all primary teachers in the work, as well as by those about 
to enter upon school work. Its simplicity is as important 
as its comprehensiveness. 


‘SSPENSER’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
Cambridge edition in one volume. Edited by R. E. 
Neil Dodge, assistant professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. With frontispiece portrait in 
photogravure and vignette of the ruins of Kilcolman, 
Spenser’s home in Ireland. 4 Park street, Boston, 85 
Fifth avenue, New York: . Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Large crown Svo. 870 pp. Gilt top. Cloth. Price, 
$3.00, postpaid. Also issued in half calf binding, $5.00; 
half morocco, $6.00; tree calf or full levant, $7.50. 
This new single-volume edition of Edmund Spenser, 

in the Cambridge Poets series, contains all of Spenser’s 

poetical works, arranged as nearly as possible in chrono- 
logical order. No labor has been spared to produce an 
edition which for accuracy of text, helpfulness of notes 
and glossary, and clearness of biographical and critical 
introductions is believed to be the most valuable as well 
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as the most attractive single-volume edition of the “poet’s 
poet.” The volume is a model of book-making, as re- 
gards clear printing, fine quality of paper, and flexible, 
serviceable binding. 

The volumes in the Cambridge edition are edited under 
the general supervision of Bliss Perry, with a view to giv- 
ing an accurate text and such an equipment of notes as 
shall serve the need of readers and students. Each vol- 
ume is large crown octavo, printed in clear type from new 
plates on opaque paper, so stitched as to open easily and 
“stay open.” The best portrait is prefixed, a full bio- 
graphical sketch precedes the poems, and notes and in- 
dexes follow. 

The other volumes in this exceptionally valuable series 
are the complete poems of Browning, Mrs. Browning, 
Burns, Byron, Holmes, Keats, Longfellow, Lowell, Mil- 
ton, Pope, Scott, Shakespeare, Shelley, Tennyson, Whit- 
tier, and Wordsworth. This is one of the noteworthy 
series of the verses of the master. 


NEWTON AND TREAT’S OUTLINE FOR REVIEW 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Charles Bertram 
Newton, A. B., head of the department of history in 
Lawrenceville School, and Edwin Bryant Treat, A. M., 
of the same school. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. Cloth, 4x6% inches. 
109 pp. Price, 25 cents. 


This is an exceedingly catchy book, which teachers will | 


welcome most heartily. Though compact, this little book 
is very complete, and brings out impartially all the essen- 
tial facts of American history. It so focuses the subject 
as to make the picture clear-cut and vivid in the pupil's’ 
mind. Brief summaries are given, in chronological order, 
of the leading facts and events. In the index battles, 
laws, and wars are grouped both chronologically and 
alphabetically. The book includes fifty typical questions 

from recent college entrance examinations. If used as a 

final review, following the regular term work in any good 

text-book, this outline cannot fail to fix and establish in 
proper perspective both the prominent figures and the 
smaller details in our country’s history. 

BROWNING AND THE DRAMATIC MONOLOGUB. 
By S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., president of the School 
of Expression, Boston. An introduction to Browning's 
poetry and dramatic platform art. Studies of some 
later phases of dramatic expression. Pierce building, 


Boston: Expression Company. Price, $1.25; to 
teachers, $1.10, postpaid. 
Dr. Curry is in a class by himself as an author, 


teacher, and leader in the noble art of expression. The 
five previous books from his pen have opened new vistas 
into literary appreciation and interpretation, and this 
latest work is of even more popular interest than any 
of its predecessors. Dr. Curry has dared to be himself 
in everything he has ever done as a writer and teacher, 
and this has never been quite so distinctly marked as in 
this study of Browning, a book which sheds an entirely 
new light on Browning and should be read by every stu- 
dent of the great master; indeed, every one who would be 
well informed should read this book, which will interest 
any lover of literature. 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Labor, or the Money-God!—Which?”’ By Charles Felton Pidgin. 
Boston: Mayhew Publishing Company. 

“Wild Flower Families.” By Clarence M. Weed. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

gap Love.”” By Theodore Roberts. Boston: L, C. Page 

“Which College for the Boy?” By John Corbin. Price, $1.50.— 
“The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer.’’ By George Herbert Palmer. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

‘*Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.’’ By G. R. Chester. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Henry Altemus. 

“Elementary Algebra.” By J W. A. Young and Lambert L. 
Jackson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘Mind in the Bokine. y Edgar James Swift. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“An Elementary Latin Course.” By F. H. Potter. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

‘Pupils’ Outlines for Home Study.” 
Brooklyn: Jennings Publishing Company. 

‘‘The High School Song Book.’’ Compiled and arranged by E. J. 
A. Zeiner. 8&5 cents.——* Principles of Secondary Education.”’ 
(Vol. Il.) By Charles De Garmo. Price, $1.00. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. : 

‘*Storm’s Der Schimmelreiter.” Edited by John MacGillivray 
and Edward J. Williamson. Price, 75 cents.——‘‘Goethe’s Torquato 
Tasso.” Edited by John F. Coar.——‘*Moral Damage of War.” By 
Walter Walsh. Price, 90 cents.——‘‘English Composition.” By 
Charles Lane Hanson. Price,s0cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘*4 Year Book for Primary Grades.’’ By Etta Merick Graves and 
Amelia W. Watkins, Springfield: Milton Bradley Company. 

‘*Heredity.”” By J. Arthur Thompson. Price, $3.50. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 

“‘Bohlau’s Ratsmiidelgeschichten.”’ Edited by Emma Havernick, 
Price, 40 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 


Boston: 


Fifteen cents each. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news te be inserted 

under this heading aresolicited from school 

authorities in every state in the Union. To be 

oe. these contributions should be short 

comprehensive. Copy —— be received 

mz the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEBRTINGS TO BE HELD. 
May 22: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Latin 
School, Boston. 


June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Bduca- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
C. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 17: West Virginia State Associa- 
tion, Elkins. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooléy, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, State College, 


Pa. 
July 7, 8,9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 
October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 
December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 
December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 


February, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. EB. A., Oklahoma 
city, Ok.; President, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


aa. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

ORANGE. At the May meeting of 
the school committee Edward Dixon 
was elected superintendent of the 
schools of Orange for the eighth year. 
It was Mr. Dixon’s seventeenth con- 
secutive unanimous election as super- 
intendent of schools. 


SHERBORN. The town has ap- 
propriated $20,000 for the following 
purposes: To build a new four-room 
schoolhouse, to move the town li- 
brary into the academy building, and 
to install water at the new school 
building, at the academy and at the 
The new schoolhouse will 
be built of brick, stone, or cement, 
and will be near Sawin academy. 


BARRE. Charles L, Randall, who 
bas been principal of the bigh sclool 
for several years, has resigned his po- 
sition and received the appointment 
of superintendent of schools for Rut- 
land, Holden, Paxton, and Oakham. 


BOSTON. Mrs. Myrtle King 
Southard, wife of Martin Southard of 
this city, died in Summit, New Jer- 
sey, April 18, and was buried at Al- 
mont, Michigan. Mrs. Southard was 
well known in this city and through- 
out eastern Massachusetts asa public 
reader, and her many friends will 
learn with regret of her death. 

BOSTON. The program for the 
meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, to be 
held in the hall of the Boston Latin 
school, May 22, is as follows: 9.30 a. 
m., devotional exercises, Rev. Guy C. 
Lamson, Hyde Park, Mass.; 9.40 a. 
m., business, report of committees: 
10 a. m., genera] topic, “The School 
in its Social Aspects”; “The Social 
Responsibility of the Superintend- 
ent,” Dr. Albert E. Winship, editor 
of the Journal of Education, Boston. 
Mass.; “The Social Projection of the 
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School,” Joseph Lee, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Civic League, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; “The Social Factor in 
School Organization and Administra- 
tion,” Frank A. Manny, New York 
city, N. Y.; 12 m., intermission; lunch 
will be served in the gymnasium at 
seventy-five cents per plate; 1.45 p, 
m., “The Control of the Social Activi- 
ties of Pupils,” Professor Henry 
art: Teachers College, Columbia 

niversity, New York city, N. Y.; dis- 
cussion, Frederick A. Tupper, princi- 
pal of the Brighton High school, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Frank L. Boyden, princi- 
pal of the high school, Deerfield, 
Mass.; “The Playground as a Social- 
izing Influence,” George E. Johnson, 
superintendent of playgrounds, Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NORWALK. Mrs. Grace B. Now- 
lan, who for the past two years has 
had direction of the music work in 
the local schools, has resigned, 
WALLINGFORD. Sumner Blake- 
more, who is now in his second year 
as headmaster at the Choate school, 
has resigned, to take effect at the-close 
of the present year. He is to go to 
the Passaic, N. J.. Collegiate School. 
He will be succeeded by George St. 
John of Tarrytown. He is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard University. 


TOLLAND, The contract for the 
Ratcliffe Hicks Memorial school 
building has been let to a contractor 
from Springfield, and work will be 
begun at once. The building is to be 
two stories, forty by sixty feet, of 
brick, with stone trimming. It will 
contain two schoolrooms, a library, 
and a hall all heated, and will be com- 
pleted by October 1. It will cost $12,- 
000. 

NORWICH. The annual meeting 
of the Norwich College Club was held 
recently at the home of the Misses 
Gulliver at Norwich Town. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss Helen Marshall; secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. William H. Oat; 
director for three years, Miss Mary 
Greenman. Informal reports from 
the various colleges represented in 
the membership were presented. 

HARTFORD. Arthur H. Samuels, 
a Hartford boy and a _ junior at 
Princeton, is the author of several of 
the musical numbers of the comedy, 
“When Congress Came to Princeton,” 
presented recently by the Princeton 
Triangle Club at the Waldorf As- 
toria in New York. He is also leader 
of the Princeton orchestra and acted 
as conductor at the performance, 


NEW HAVEN. The death of Pro- 
fessor Thomas D. Seymour of New 
Haven left a vacancy among the 
trustees of the Hopkins grammar 
school, which has been filled by the 
election of Ralph Gibbs Van Name, 
Ph. D. Heis an alumnus of the 
school of the class of 1885, graduated 
at Yale in 1899, and is now an in- 
structor there in chemistry. 


NEW HAVEN. The -Connecticnt 
Association of Publie School Superin- 
tendents held its fourth meeting on 
May 1 in the high school building, 
with the following program: Before 
proceeding to the program of the day, 
Secretary C. D. Hine of the state 
board of education stated briefly what 
the present system of examinations is, 
This enabled those who spoke later to 
criticise or approve the present state 
system: Professor Charles H. Judd cf 
Yale College opened a twenty-minute 
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discussion of the present state sys- 
tem; general subject: “A Minimum 
Qualification Law for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools”; “State Control 
of All Teachers’ Certificates,” by J. 
B. Stanton, supervising principal, 
Norwich; five-minute discussions. 
opened by Schuyler P. Williams, su- 
pervising principal, Bridgeport; “‘Ad- 
ditional State Aid for Obtaining Such. 
Certificates by’: (a) “Training Classes 
in Approved High Schools,” Charles 
Deane, superintendent, Bridge- 
port; A. B. Morrill, principal Normal 
school, New Haven; (b) “Summer 
Normal Schools,” J. R. Verkins, prin- 
cipal Normal school, Danbury; 
Thomas H. DeCoudres, superintend- 
ent, East Hartford; (c) “Correspond- 
ence Courses in Normal Schools,” 
Henry T. Burr, principal Normal 
school, Willimantic; W. O. Cart- 
wright, superintendent, Cheshire; 
“Methods of Enforcing State Con- 
trol,” Arthur D. Call, supervising 
principal, Hartford; five-minute dis- 
cussions, led by Daniel Howard, su- 
perintendent, Windsor Locks. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Hebrew 
Technical Institute held an exhibition: 
of work of the past year at the insti- 
tute, 36 Stuyvesant street, New York 
city, May 11 and 12, and the com- 
mencement exercises of the gradu- 
ating class May 13 in Cooper Union. 

NEW YORK CITY. At a meeting 
of the New York board of estimate 
$4,607,075 was appropriated for the 
construction of new schools. The ap- 
propriation includes $500,000 for two 
high schools in Brooklyn. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS. The conference 
for education in the South closed 
its three-days’ meeting April 24. 
Professor W. H. Hand of the 
University of South Carolina and 
other southern educators and busi- 
ness men declared that compulsory 
education was the great thing needed 
to decrease the illiteracy percentage 
which is so high here. Ex-Congress- 
man Sydney J. Bowie of Alabama ex- 
pressed the opinion that within the 
next five years every southern state 


*would have compulsory education in 


some form. The census of 1910, he 
said, would show a great decrease in 
the percentage of illiteracy. Dr. Lil- 
lian D. Johnson of Memphis told what 
she termed “some plain and painful, 
although necessary, truth” when she 
declared that of the ninety-nine 
women’s colleges and universities in 
the South only three were of the first. 
rank. Many of the others, she said, 
were little better than high schools, 
due to “the self-complacency which 
would not go elsewhere for ideas and 


‘the lack of money for endowment.” 


The conference re-elected Robert C. 
Ogden of New York to the presidency. 
The following other officers were 
elected: Vice-president, J. B. Bald- 
win. Montgomery; treasurer, William: 
A. Blair, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


+. 


READY MAID, GENERALLY. 

Out of the void this fancy flies, 
I shoot it on the wing, 

A charming girl is called a belle 
Because she’s made to ring, 
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Cleveland N. E. A. Meeting. 


June 29-July 3. 

President, Superintendent E. G, 
Cooley of Chicago. 

Railroad rates for round trip three 
cents a mile. This means about 
$21.40 from Boston, and $72.50 from 
Pacifie coast. 

Dates of sale are from June 26-29 
west of Buffalo and east of Omaha, 
with a day added from points east of 
Buffalo, and from one tu three days 
west of Omaha. Evxtension of time 
tto September 1 is probable, 

Hotel Hollenden will 
quarters. 

Hotel rates-are reasonable. 

Accommodations in private fam- 
llies are possible. 

The comfort of the women guests 
among the N. E, A. convention visi- 
tors will be carefully considered, and 
many pleasant, quiet spots will be 
provided in the down-town district 
for their hours of relaxation. 

The board of education rooms, 
only two minutes walk from either 
the registration bureau in the new 
post-office building, or the headquar- 
ters of the local committee at the 
Hollenden, will be open to guests 
during convention week. 

The Cleveland Sorosis will also for- 
mally open its parlors as rest rooms 
during the week, when some member 
of the club will be present each day 
to receive visitors and extend the 
hospitality of comfort and rest. 

The Cleveland Principals’ Club, the 
Grade Teachers’ Association, and the 
teachers in elementary schools will 
keep “open house” in the Rockwell 
school. 

Many interesting musical features 
fhave been planned. A special orches- 
tra of fifty pieces will play at the 
meetings and entertainments given 
for the visitors. Liberati’s famous 
band of sixty members will be in the 
city convention week by special ar- 
rangement, and will be heard on sev- 
eral occasions. A chorus of five 
hundred boys will sing on various 
occasions. Several large singing so- 
cieties will participate in the music, 
and many prominent local singers 
and musicians will add to the enjoy- 
ment of the sessions. 

A great outdoor evening reception 
will be given on Wednesday evening, 
July 1, at University Circle on the 
campus of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence and in Wade park. 
pus and: park will be brilliantly il- 
luminated; the halls of the college 
buildings will be open to receive 
guests; on the park lake will be a 
flotilla-of lantern-trimmed boats, and 
from the island across the water will 
come the treble choruses of hundreds 
of school boys. The large orchestra 
of fifty pieces, which is being organ- 
ized for the convention, and two fa- 
mous bands, will play during the 
evening. ‘Transportation will be af- 
forded by an endless chain of street 
ears to the grounds from the public 
square. 

A feature of the convention will be 
a reproduction by the department of 
Indian education of the Indian ex- 
hibit made at the Jamestown exposi- 
tion. This exhibit contains speci- 
mens of Indian work from practically 
every Indian tribe under govern- 
mental control, and includes beauti- 
ful baskets of unique shape, coloring 


he head- 


The cam-. 


and design; hand beadwork, lace 
work, and drawnwork of original In- 
dian conception; magnificent many- 
hued Navajo blankets; odd-shaped na- 
tive pottery, decorated in Indian 
ceremonial design; original weapons 
of Indian warfare; a typical Indian 
canoe, and bark house, and many 
other quaint tokens of Indian life; 
also samples of industrial shopwork, 
comprising complete sets of harness; 
a model wagon; hand-carved desks, 
bookcases, chairs, and interior fur- 
nishings;: ironwork, tools, and other 
articles made by pupils in the goy- 
ernment Indian schools. 

The Home Gardening Association 
will keep open house at Goodrich 
House Social Settlement, 

A spelling contest under the aus- 
pices of the Cleveland local executive 
committee will be held on Monday 
forenoon ‘at 10 o’clock, June 29, in the 
auditorium of the Hippodrome. This 
contest will be limited to eighth- 
grade pupils from various cities, 
Cleveland and Pittsburg have already 
entered, and other cities have signi- 
fied their intention of doing so. The 
arrangements for this contest are in 
the hands of a special committee of 
which Warren E. Hicks, assistant su- 
pervisor of schools, is chairman. 

The twenty leading churches of the 
city will have special services on Sun- 
day, June 28. Asa rule, the pastor 
will preach. The topics will be as 
follows: “The Twentieth Century; A 
Century of Education,” “Education 
and Religion,” “Religion in the Pub- 
lic Schools.” ‘Mind, the Servant of 
Personality,” School Teacher in 
the Republic.” “Education as a Fac- 
tor in National Life.’ “Character in 
Education,” “The Catholic Idea - of 
Education,” “Moral Education,” “‘Re- 
ligion in the Public Schools,” “The 
Public School, the Hope of Democ- 
racy,” “The Three H’s in Education,” 
“Education, a Power,” “Jesus Christ, 
the Great Educator,” “Education and 
Its True Aim.” ‘The Value of Knowl- 
edge,” “The Quest of Truth,” “The 
Highest Education,’ “Hearing as One 
Who Is Taught,” “The Present Rela- 
tionship of Education and Christian- 
ity.” 

The annual meeting of the board of 
directors will be held on Monday, 
June 29, at 11 a. m. The meetings of 
active members of the several states 
to nominate candidates for appcint- 
ment on the committee on mnomina- 
tions, in accordance with by-law No, 
1, will occur at 5.30 p.m. June 29, at 
their respective state headquarters or 
at places named in the final edition of 
the official program, 
meeting of active members for the 
election of officers and for other 
business will occur at 12m. Wednes- 
day, July 1. ’ 

Addresses before the general ses- 
sions will be by the following: Hon. 
Tom L. Johnson, mayor of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dr, Charles S. Howe, president 
of chamber of commerce, Cleveland, 
Ohio; William 0. Thompson, presi- 
dent of Ohio State University, Col- 
umbus; Joseph Swain, president of 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Charles F. Thwing, president of 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land; Cloudesley S. H. Brereton, 
London, England; Andrew S. Draper, 
commissioner of education for the 
state of New York; David Starr Jor- 
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JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


the best known authority 
in America on Children’s 
Courts, says—in an able 
introduction to 


The scale 
YOUNG 
Malefactor 


quency 
THOMAS TRAVIS, Ph.D. 


“It was with the greatest in- 
terest that I read the present 
book. In it Dr. Travis has 
shown exceptional qualifica- 
tions to deal with the subject. 
He has covered this impor- 
tant field in an admirable 
manner, * * * In the interest, 
therefore, of the hundred 
thousand or more children 
dealt with in the courts every 
year, as well as all the chil- 
dren dealt with inthe homes, 
schools and churches, it is 
my hope that this volume 
will be found in the hands, 
not only of probation officers, 
but especially of parents, 
teachers and pastors. * * * 
I rejoice to welcome it with 
enthusiasm.” 


$1.50 Net— By Mail, $1.65 


New York: 
THOS, Y. ROW ELL 
AND oO. 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education 


Isaac Pitman’s Course in Shorthand,240 pp,cloth $1.50 

“I know of no subject taught in the high 
schools that is capable of giving more cultural 
and practical beriefit to the students than 
shorthand. I have examined your ‘Course in 
Shorthand’ very carefully, and am pleased 
to state that I consider the simple grading— 
with sentences and position-writing from the 
first lesson—the logical arrangement and ped- 
agogical presentation combine to make it the 
most perfect American Shorthand text-book 
ever published.’’— Woodford D. Anderson, 
Ph.D., Washington Irving High School. 

Send for particulars of Special Course for 
Teachers and Trial Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 


MENEELY & co. (Wenn 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 

Established SCHOOL 
nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 
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Here is Something EASY!! 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER THAN 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ? 


Costing only 1 1-3 cents apiece 


REMEMBER-—the Material of the Holden is Pure Unfinished Leatherette 
—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PROOF 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


dan, president of Leland Stanford, 


Jr., University; Andrew F. West, 
dean of faculty, Princeton Univesity ; 
Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Sim- 
mons College, Boston; Jane Addams, 
Hull house, Chicago; Ella Flagg 
Young, principal of City Normal 
school, Chicago; Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia; Booker T. Washington, 
president of Tuskegee Institute; J. C. 
Willis, president of Louisville Univer- 
sity, Louisville. 

The speakers at the National Coun- 
cil of Education are as follows: 


Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland; Joseph . 


Swain, Swarthmore College; I. C. Mc- 
Neill, superintendent of schools, 
Memphis; David Felmley, president 
of Illinois State Normai University; 
James M. Green, principal of State 
Normal school, Trenton; Charles H. 
Keyes, superintendent of schools, 
Hartford; James H. Van Sickle, su- 
perintendent of schools, Baltimore; 
Andrew W. Edson, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, New York city; 
Charles F. Thwing, Western Reserve 
University; Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Philadelphia; John 'W. Carr, superin- 
tendent of public schools, Dayton, 
Ohio: James M. Greenwood, Kansas 
city, Mo.; Clifford W. Barnes, secre- 
tary, International committee on 
moral training, Lake Forest, IIl.; 
Elmer’ Ellsworth Brown, United 
States commissioner of education; 
John W. Cook, president of State 
Normal school, DeKalb, Ill.; James 
Earl Russell, dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York city; James H. Baker, 
president of University of Colorado, 
Boulder: Lewis H. Jones, president 
of Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti; William T. Harris, ex- 
United States commissioner of educa- 
tion: Ben Blewett, acting superin- 
tendent of instruction, public schools, 
St. Louis: Lorenzo Dow Harvey, 
principal of Stout Training school, 
Menomonie, Wis.; Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, instructor in sanitary ciem- 
istry, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Boston; James H. Can- 
field, librarian, Columbia University. 

Speakers at department of kinder- 
garten education: Earl Barnes, Phila- 
delphia: Frances Cook Holden, Red- 
lands, Cal.; Alice H. Temple, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Luella H. Palmer, 
Speyer school, New York city: Lillian 
S. Cushman, School of Education, the 
University of Chicago; Alice H. Put- 
nam, Chicago; Mae B. Higgons, New 
York city. 


Speakers before the department of 
elementary education: George P. 
Brown, editor of “School and Home 
Education,” Bloomington, Ill.; John 
W. Cook, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
Chicago; James H. Van Sickle, Balti- 
more; W. C. Martindale, superintend- 
ent of schools, Detroit: P. Monroe 
Harbold, Normal school, Millersville, 
Pa.; James E. Bryan, superintendent 
of schools, Camden, N, J.; R. R. 
Readers, superintendent of the Boys’ 
Orphanage, Yonkers, N. Y.; Fassett 
A. Cotton, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Indiana; Robert 
J. Aley, professor of mathematics, 
Indiana State University, Blooming- 
ton; John G. Thompson, principal of 
State Normal school, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Mrs. Josephine W. Heermans, 
principal of Whittier school, Kansas 
city, Mo. 

Speakers in department of second- 
ary education: Gilbert B. Morrison, 
William McKinley High school, St, 
Louis; J. Remsen Bishop, principal, 
East High school, Detroit; George D. 
Dettee, University school, Cleveland; 
H. E. Kratz, superintendent of schoo'g 
Calumet, Mich.; W. H. Holmes, su- 
perintendent of schools, Westerly, R. 
I.; M. K. Gordon, St. Paul’s school, 
Concord, N. H.; ©. F. Emmerich, 
principal, Manual Training High 
school, Indianapolis; ‘W. 
Lyttle, inspector, state education de- 
partment, Albany; H. E. Slaugh, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Thomas K. Mc- 
Kinney, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn; John C. Stone, State 
Normal school, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Wil- 
liam Betz, East High school, Roches- 
ter, N. ¥.; Richard S. Beardsley, 
Englewood High school, Chicago; 

Ernest Wolf, William McKinley 


High school, St. Louis; Adolph 
Kroner, South High school, Cleve- 
land; W. L. Carr, Shortridge High 
school, Indianapolis; Julia Benson, 
Yeatman High school, &t. Louis; 
Ernest (. Noyes, teacher of English, 
High school, Pittsburg; Sara Van 
Meter, Manual Training High school, 
Kansas city, Mo.; Alfred M. Hitch- 
cock, High school, Hartford: Gene- 
vieve Apgar, the Teachers College, 
St. Louis; Milo H. Stewart. principal, 
High school, St. Paul; William M. 
Butler, St. Louis; Fredus N. Peters, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Tracy H. Holmes, 
Chicago. 

Speakers in the department of 
higher education are: Oscar J. Craig 
of University of Montana, Missoula; 
Richard J. Aley, University of Indi- 
ana; Charles Fordyce, professor in 
Nebraska Wesleyan University: Da- 
vid S. Snedden, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; William H. 
Crawford, president of Allegheny 


The Best Pens Made 


The best pensin the world for 
every style of writing are S pencer- 
Tian Steel Pens. You will find 
among them just the kind of point, 
elasticity and ink-feeding quality 
that is best suited to your work. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


are hand-made from a peculiarly 
tongh and springy steel, hence pos- 
sess every desirable pen quality and 
outwear others. A sample card of 
12, all different, sent free foré cts. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
849 Broadway, N. Y. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


is now ready. 
gressive teachers. 
addressing our nearest office. 


The New and Enlarged 


BRADLEY CATALOGUE 
of KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 


and DRAWING MATERIALS 


It is a guide and reference book, indispensable to pro- 
Sent free on request. 


WATER COLORS, 


Write for a copy to-day, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
Boston New York 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERS 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 
Total expense, including board and tuition, 
to 


$42. 
Credit toward a ees given forall work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES 8. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


New York University Summer School 


University Heights, New York City 
July 1st—August 11th, 1908. 
Reduced Rates on Railroads. 
For Bulletin Address 
JAMES BE. LOUGH, PH.D., DIRECTOR 


Normal College of the North 
American Gymnastic Union 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The oldest American institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training. 

One-year, two-year and four-year courses 
open to high school graduates, 

Special courses. 

For illustrated catalogue, etc., address 
CARL J. KROH, President of the Normal Col- 
lege of the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Term: July 6th to August 15th. 


Special Courses for School Supervisors, 
Prineipals, and Elementary Teachers. 

School of Observation with eight elemen- 
tary grades in charge of teachers officially 
representing eight noted School Systems or 
Training Schools. 


Psychological Clinic and School for the 
Training of Backward Children. 


Courses in the Physical Education of 
Children, Physics, Pedagogy, Music ( both 
Theoretical and Practical), besides the usual 
courses in English, History, the Languages, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Science, etc., lead- 
ing to the degrees of A. B., B.S., M. A., and 
Ph. D. 

For descriptive circular address Director 
of the Summer School, Box 15, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 


College, Meadville, Pa.; Wallace N. 
Stearns, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. 

Speakers in the normal department 
are: A. O. Thomas, president of State 
Normal schoo, Kearney, Neb.; 
Homer H. Seerley, president of State 
Normal school, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
E. E. Balcomb, State Normal school, 
Weatherford, Okla.; D. B. Johnson, 
president, Winthrop Normal and In- 
dustrial College, Rock Hill, S. C.; E. 
Oram Lyte, principal of First Penn- 
sylvania Normal school, Millersville; 
R. N. Roark, president of State Nor- 
mal school, Richmond, Ky.; G. W. 
Nash, president of State Normal and 
Industrial school, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 
J. A. Keith, president of State Nor- 
ma! school, Oshkosh, Wis.; Joseph H. 
Hill, president of State Normal 
school, Emporia, Kan.: John B. Me- 
Gilvrey, principal of Cleveland Nor- 
mal school; Lewis H. Jones, president 
of State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich,: J. F. Hosie, Chicago Normal 
school; J. W. Crabtree, president of 
State Normal school, Feru, Neb.; 
Charles C. Van Liew, president of 
State Normal school, Chico, Cal.; Z. 
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X. Snyder, president of State Nor- 
mal school, Greeley, Colo.; David 
Felmley, president of State Normal 
University, Normal, Ill. 

Speakers in department of manual 
training are: William B. Chancellor, 
lecturer on education, University of 


Chicago; Miss Emma M. Perkins, 
Western Reserve University, Oleve- 
land; David §S. Snedden, Teachers 


College, Columbia University; 8. 
Chester Parker, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio; Carlton B, Gibson, su- 
perintendent of schools, Columbus, 
Ga.; Elizabeth Euphrosyne Langley, 
University of Chicago; Michael W. 
Murray, Springfield, Mass.; Edgar 8. 
Barney, principal of Hebrew Teebni- 
cal Institutes, New York city. 

Speakers in the department of art 
education are: George W. Eggers, 
Ghicago Normal school; James 
Hughes, Toronto, Ont.; Charles Zueb- 
lin, Chicago;Frank A. Manny, Ethical 
Culture school, New York cit¥; Emma 
M. Church, Chicago. 

Speakers in the department of mu- 
sic education are: Wilson G. Smith, 
Cleveland; Edward B. Birge, Indian- 
apolis; William McKendree Vance, 
superintendent of schools, Delaware, 
Ohio; Hollis E, Dan, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y.; G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark University; Miss 
Julia E. Crane, Normal school, Potts- 
dam, N. Y.; David R. Gebhart, Nor- 
mal school, Kirksville, Mo.; Miss 
Clyde E. Foster, Normal school, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; Charles’ Fullerton, 
Normal school, Cedar Falls, Ia.; 
Enoch W. Pearson, Philadelphia; 
Miss Anna Allen, Peoria, Ill.; J, Pow- 
ell Jones, Cleveland; Charles Fuller- 
ton, Normal school, Cedar Falls, Ia.; 
Charles J. Rice, Worcester, Mass.; 
Gustave W. Ronfort, Cleveland; Miss 
Alys E. Bentley, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Alice C. D. Riley, Evanston, 
Ill.: Mrs. Jessie L, Gaynor, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.; William L. Tomlins, Lon- 
don, England; Philip C. Hayden, 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

Speakers in the department of busi- 
ness education are: H. B. Brown, 
president Valparaiso University, Val- 
paraiso, Ind.; I. R. Carbutt, Central 
High school, Cleveland: Selby A. 


Moran, Ann Arbor, Mich.; H, M. 
Rowe. Baltimore; Pemberton J. 
Twiggs, East High school, Cleve- 


land; S. R. Hoover, High school, 
Cleveland: Cheesman A. Herrick, 
Central High’ school, Philadelphia; 
Edward Rynearson, Pittsburg; Du- 
rand W. Springer, High school, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Charles DeGarmo, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca. 
Speakers in the department of 
child study are: John M. Tyler, Am- 
herst College, Mass.; George E. John- 
son, superintendent of the Play- 
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ground Association, Pittsburg; Jane 
Addanis, Hull house, Chicago; George 
W. Ehler, Cleveland; Winthrop Tal- 
bot, M. D., Holderness, N. H.: Helen - 
MaeMurehy, Toronto, Canada; EB. B. 
Sherman, superintendent of State In- 
dustrial school, Kearney, Neb.: G, 
Stanley Hall, president of Clark Uni- 
versity; Ernest H. Lindley, Indiana 
University; Earl Barnes, Philadel- 
phia; Charles A. J. Miller, Baltimore, 
Speakers in the department of sci- 
ence instruction are: Martha Krug 
Genthe, Beacon school, Hartford; R, 
H. Whitbeck, New Jersey State Nor- 
mal school; W. N. Clifford, Council 
Bluffs, lowa; N, M. Fenneman, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; James F. 
Chamberlain, State Normal school, 
Los Angeles; Robert <A. Milliken, 
University of Chicago; Franklin T. 
Jones, University school, Cleveland; 
N. Henry Black, Roxbury Latin 
school, Roxbury, Mass.; Libertv H. 
Bailey, Cornell- University: Gifford 
Pinchot, chief of the United States 
forest service, Washington. 
Speakers _in the department 
physical training are: 
Hastings, instructor in International 
Y. M. ©. A. Training school, Spring- 
field, Mass.; G. Stanley Hall, presi- 
dent of Clark University; Charles F, 
Thwing, president of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland; R. B. 
Nason, principal of Francis W. 
Parker school, Chicago; Mrs. Frances 
W. Leiter, national superintendent of 
physical education, W. C. T. U.; Jay 
W. Seaver, M. D., Chautauqua sum- 
mer school; Amy Morris Homans, di- 
rector of Normal School of Gymnas- 
tics, Boston; George B. Affleck, pro- 
fessor in International ¥. M. C. A, 
Training school, Springfield, Mass. 
Speakers in the department of 
school administration are: William B. 
Ittner, architect of board of educa- 
tion, St. Louis; Wilbur T. Mills, 
of Ohio State University, Columbus; 


of 
William W. 


BE. A. Jones, state school commis- 
school architect, Columbus, Ohio; 
John Latenser, school: architect, 


Omaha; W. O. Thompson, president 
sioner, Columbus, Ohio; August &§. 
Lindemann, president of school 
board, Milwaukee. 

Speakers in the library department 
are: William H. Brett, librarian, 
Cleveland public library: David 
Felmley, president of Illinois Normal 
University; Philo M. Buck, McKin- 
ley High school, St. Louis; Maud A. 
Goodfellow, State Normal sehool, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; James H. Canfield, 
librarian. Columbia University; 
Homer H. ‘Seerley, president, State 
Normal school, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
I. C. MeNeill, superintendent of 
schools, Memphis: William M. David- 
son, superintendent of schools, 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburten P'. 


New York, N Y.,156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Cen Bldg. . 1200 Williams Ave. 
kk, po’ tury Bidg. Portland, Ore.. 


Pean. Ave. 
Onteage, 20 ichigan Avenue. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg 


Denver, Col., 405 Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Oal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISHE 


Excellent facilities for placi 


ofthe U.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


rm AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


(Massachusetts Educators’ Agency 


We recommend the BEST. 


6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Long distance telephone. 


E. J. Locke, Manager. 


te SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


EDUCATOR 


During the last five years our business 
has increased 67 per cent. 


Established 1897 
101J Tremont Street, Boston 


EXCHANGE 


. Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Principles of Secondary Education. (Vol. II.) DeGarmo The MacmillanCo.,N.Y. $1.00 
High School Song Book 
Zeiner [Com “ “ 85 
Elementary Algebra. Somerville American Book Co., ‘* 1.00 
Moral Damage Of War............-+:sseseeseeees Walsh Ginn & Co., Boston .90 
English Composition....... Hanson “ 80 
Goethe’s Torquato Tasso... Coar [Ed.} “ 
The Husbands of Edith McCutcheon Dodd,Mead &Co.,N.Y¥. 1.25 
The Young Malefactor. ........... Lindsey T. ¥. Crowell & 1.50 
Which College for the Boy?......... ............ Corbin Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 1.50 
The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer.............. Palmer ¥ a4 “ “ 1.50 
The Intoxicated Ghost and Other Stories...... ‘Bates “ “ -“ 6 1.50 
Thompson G.P. Putnam’s Sons,N.Y. 3.50 
Elementary Young & Jaekson D. &Co., 
Wild Flower Families... Weed J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
Mind in the Swift Charles Scribner’s Sons,N. 1.50 
Boéhlau’s Ratsmiide Havernick D.C. Heath & Co., Boston .40 
Labor, or the Money-God!—Which?............ Pidgin Mayhew Publishing Co., “ samen 
A Year Book for Primary Grades..... Graves & Watkins Milton Bradley Co., Springfield —— 
Pupils’ Outline for Home Study................ —— Jennings Publishing Co., Brooklyn —— 
Elementary Latin Potter Benj. H. Sanborn Co., Boston —— 
Gét-Rich-Quick Wallingford,...............+... Chester Henry Altemus, N. Y. 1.50 


Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
HOOL, BRIDGEWATER. 
sexes. For catalegue, 
address the Principal, A.G. Boyrpen, A.M, 
HOOL, FrronsuRrs, Mass. 
Vor catalogues address 
Joux G. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
S$ For women only. 


~ 


Especial attention is 
ealled to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Prineipal. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
ical and technical training of teachers of 
e commercial branches. catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PrTMay, Principal. 


Omaha; BH. T. Fairchild, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, To- 
peka, Kan.; L. EB. Wolfe, superin- 
tendent of city schools, San Antonio, 


Texas; Miss B. L, Power, instructor 


in library use, City Normal school, 
Cleveland. 
Speakers in the department of 
special education are: Jane Addams, 
Gull house, Chicago; Earl Barnes, 
Philadelphia; Alexander Johnson, In- 
dianapolis; Blizabeth Farrell, in- 
spector of ungraded classes, public 
schools, New York city: Isabel 
Thompson Smart, M. D., medical ex- 
aminer, department of mentally de- 
fective children, New York city. 
Speakers in) the department 


Indian education are: Hon. Bdmund 
A. Jones, state commissioner of com- 


mon schools of Ohio: 


Hon. Tom L, 


Johnson, mayor of Cleveland; Wil- 
liam H. Elson, city superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland; Hon. Jesse JB. 
Wilson, assistant secretary of the de- 
partment of the interior; President L, 
M. Compton, superintendent of 
Tomah Indian school, Tomah, Wis.; 
Miss Bstelle Reel, superintendent of 
Indian schools, Washington; Andrew 
S. Draper, state commissioner of edu- 
eation, Albany; Miss Gertrude Wd- 
mund, principal of training school 
for teachers, Lowell, Mass.; A. B. 
Winship, editor of the Journal cf 
Education, Boston; Mrs. Ella Flage 
Young, principal of Chicago Normal 
school; Miss Angel DeCora, instruc- 
tor in native Indian art, Carlisle In- 
dian school, Carlisle, Pa.; John H. 
Seger, Seger Indian school, Colony, 
Okla.; Charles E. Dagenett, super- 
visor of Indian employment, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 

Speakers in the department of 
technical education are: Louis C. 
Monin, dean, Armour Institute of 
Technology, Chicago; Fred W. Atkin- 
son, president, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, chairman; A. Marston, dean 
of division of engineering, Iowa 
State College, Ames; George A. Mer- 
rill, principal, California School of 
Mechanie Arts, San Fracisco; W. T. 
Magruder, professor of mechanical 
engineering, Ohio State University. 
Columbus; A. C. True, department 
of agriculture, Washington; C. F. 
Curtiss, dean of Iowa State College, 
Ames. 


‘Golden Gate, and anchored 


Speakers in the department of 
Tural and agricultural education 
are: C, F. Orr, director of schools, 
Cleveland; Starr Cadwallader, treas- 
urer of Home Gardening Association, 
Cleveland; Miss Susan B. Sipe, Nor- 
mal school, Washington, D. O.: B. M. 
Davis, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio; Henry G. Williams, dean of 
State Normal College, Athens, Ohio; 
Charles Evans, superintendent of 
schools, Ardmore, Okla.; Hon. Elmer - 
Elisworth Brown, United States com- 
missioner of education. 

Speakers in the educational depart- 
ment of national organizations of 
women are: Miss Laura Drake Gill, 
Washington, D. C.; Elmer Bilsworth 
Brown, United States commissioner 
of Education. 

The exercises of convention week 
will be closed on Friday afternoon, 
July 3, by an outdoor athletic enter- 
tainment by children of the primary 
and grammar grades, under the aus- 
pices of the Cleveland executive 
committee, in Rockefeller park, 
where a natural amphitheatre affords 
accommodations for many thousand 
spectators. The children, under the 
direction of George W. Ebler, super- 
visor of physical training of the city 
schools of Cleveland, will give a se- 
ries of rhythmical folk-games _illus- 
trating regular daily schoo) exercises 
of children from the first to the eighth 
grades. Thousands of school  chil- 
dren will take part. Following these 
games will be various other exhibi- 
tions of physical training, closing 
with a series of athletic events illus- 
trative of the latest development of 
playground exercises and various 
types of healthful physical school , 
training. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
{Continued from page 549.] 


to drift farther and farther apart. 
The Tatsu Maru incident. which has 
brought about. an  anti-Japanese 
boycott so bitter that a Japanese 
steamship sailed the other day from 
Shanghai to San Francisco without 
a pound of Chinese freight and with 
only twenty-five passengers against 
an ordinary list of 750 to 800, is only 
one of a series of provocations, 
Among the others are the appropria- 
tion by Japan of Manchurian coal 
mines, her military occupation of the 
island of Chientao, which has always 
been regarded as Chinese territory, 
her exploitation of the forests along 
the Yalu, her veto on the extension 
of Chinese railways, and her insist- 
ence on postal concessions. These 
aggressions have greatly irritated 
China. 


THE GREAT REVIBW. 
No city in the world has witnessed 


‘just such a_ spectacle as was pre- 


sented to the citizens of -~San Fran- 
cisco on May 6, when the great fleet 
of battleships steamed through the 
in the 
bay, in preparation for the great re- 
view. There were eighteen great 
battleships, eight magnificent ar- 
mored cruisers, with protected 
cruisers, gunboats, destroyers, tor- 
pedo boats, and auxiliaries, forty- 
six ships in all. The assembling of 
such a fleet and its cruise thus far 
around the globe without a single 
untoward incident is an occasion for 
national pride. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

William Rock and Maude Fulton 
at Keith’s will be heid over for a sec- 
ond week, for seldom has an act made 
a more pronounced success in Boston 
than their capital medley of dances 
and songs, They are both simply 
wonderful dancers, while Miss Fulton 
is a singing comedienne of great 
magnetism. “Marse Covington,” 
George Ade’s really great sketch, will 
return with the record 
proved a success wherever 
been seen. It has received more at- 
tention from the newspapers than 
has ever before been accorded a 
vaudeville offering, and it has yet to 
be “roasted” by any critic. Howard 
and North, with their latest version 
otf “Those Were the Happy Days’; 
Geiger and Walters, in a novel musi- 
eal offering: Howard Truesdell and 
company, in “Two Men and a Bot- 
tle,’ a rattling good sketch; Almont 
and Dumont, who play artistically 
upon a variety of instruments; Reidy 
and Currier, with their popular bal- 
lads; and the Picquays, two Euro- 
pean acrobats of distinction, will all 
be among the leading features. The 
program will be completed by Shew- 
brook and Berry, in a novel skit; Bon 
Morse, the cyclist who talks: the 
Raven trio, in a capital equilibristiec 
act that is full of new ideas; Morgan 
and Chester, conversationalists, and 
the kinetograph. 


The winning for the second time by 
an Isaac Pitman writer of the Eagan 
International Cup for Speed and Ac- 
euracy in Shorthand Writing, has 
naturally created additicnal interest 
in this system, and consequently a 
greater demand for its teachers. In 
view of this fact and the great diffi- 
culty in securing competent instruc- 
tors, Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 
Union square, New York, are now of- 
fering a free mail course of instruc- 
tion, particulars of which can be ob- 
tained on application. 


a 


—The summer numbers of the De- 
lineator will contain a group of fic- 
tion which will furnish good vaca- 
tion reading. 


a 


Mr. M. Morton Southard, formerly 
with A. J. Tiffany of Chicago, is now 
connected with the Standard Indus- 
trial and Commercial Exhibits Com- 
pany, 114 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 


TRUE ECONOMY. 


Publican—“And how do you like 
being married, John?” 

John—‘*Don’'t like it at all.” 

Publican—‘Why, what’s the mat- 
ter wi’ she, John?” 

John—“Well, first thing in the 
morning it’s money: when I goes 
‘ome to my dinner it’s money again; 
and at supper it’s the same. Nothing 
but money, money, money!” 

Publican—“Well, I never! 
do she do wi’ all that money?’ 

John—“I dunno. I ain't given her 
any yet.”—Punch. 


What 


of having |§ 
it has | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


PRIVAT school work is the most difficult and delicate that comes to an agency. All 
the qualifications that make the desirable public school teacher are de- 
manded, and in addition certain personal characteristics that the piblic school does not 
appreciate or pay for. We have been unusually successful in this work as is shown from 
the fact that a private school that SCHOOL back to us year after year, with 
has once applied to us usually comes more and more confidence. Pres- 


ident Summerbell of Palmer Institute writes April 21, 1908, in a letter asking us to nominate 
“We are happy to state that all the teachers you sent 


WORK 


N.Y. 


BREWER 


for the vacancies this year, 
us last year retain their positions and are very acceptable, and you are at 
liberty to make such use of that statement as you please.”” This is our kind of 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS AUDITORIUM 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 . = 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tuters, and Govern- 


instruction; recommends good schools to parents. 


esses, for every department Call on or 
address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
No use to 
n 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES We 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $',000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I1l.. 

7O Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Aves 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publi¢ 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norn.a! Schools and Coll ges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eeyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Manhattan Building. 


Correspondence invited. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau Building 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY a3 2-A Beacon Street, Boston 
156 B Free Street, Portland, Maine. 
G. A, STUART 
PROP. 
and June unless position secured. 
every part of the country. 
9 
Teachers 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


hi 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. Chicage 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager. 
Th ly full i hers’ : y between 
e only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency betw 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 
A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
Good positions for Fall now on our books. 
New York and Boston. No Registration Fee May 
Winship We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers in 
Agency WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone 
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Punctuation and||A Retirement Fund 
Capital Letters For Teachers 


AND BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 


100 EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION Headmaster of ge — High School 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples in each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, Price, 30 cents Paper, $3 $3 


and the results aetually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 
of Massachusetts teachers. 


Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


[THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETICS 


THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETICS 

Adopted for exclusive use in In- Just Published Reeently adopted by the cities of 

diana, Idaho, New Mexico, and Buffalo, Newark, Passaic, and 


Arizona. Atlantic City. 


Walsh’s Arithmetic for Upper Grades 


The unparalleled success of the Walsh Arithmetics insures a cordial welcome 
for this latest one of the series. 

THE ARITHMETIC FOR UprpER Grapes is adapted for use in the last two 
years of the grammar school course. 

It is characterized by its careful, logical, and separate treatment of each dis- 
tinct subject. 

The problem material in the book is entirely new. It has been selected with 
a view to modern business processes. 

The book closes with a general review of arithmetic, theoretically and scien- 
tifically developed. 

It is issued both with and without Appendix, which contains sections on 
Algebra and Elementary Geometry called for by the courses of study in several 
prominent cities. 


THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETICS 


Used in nearly 4,000 cities and 
Edition with Appendix, 55 cents towns in the United States. 


HEATH COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Boston: 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETICS Regular Edition, 50 cents 
Used in a territory of more than 
ten million population. 
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